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Notice to Contributors 


Editorial Standards 

As a multidisciplinary journal, Administrative Science Quarterly en- 
courages presentation of concepts and methods from all relevant fields, 
without dilution. Authors should not avoid discussion of useful tech- 
nical ideas, but such should be explained in terms understandable 
to those in other academic or professional fields. Technical elaboration 
which would not be important to all students of administrative science 
but which is significant for readers from a particular discipline may be 
developed in an appendix. The implications of research for the under- 
standing of administrative processes should be clearly drawn. 


Preparation of Manuscripts 

Except in unusual cases, articles should not exceed 5,000 words. 

Because manuscripts are read by several readers, authors are asked 
to submit two copies and to retain another copy. The first page of the 
manuscript should bear title, but not name or institution of author. 
A cover page showing title, author, and position should be attached. 

All copy should be typed double spaced on one side of the page. 
The original copy should be on bond paper. Margins of one and one- 
half inches should be provided. 

Footnotes should be typed double spaced on separate sheets following 
the end of the article. Please follow footnote form used in current issues. 

Each table should be typed on a separate page. A guideline, e.g., 
“Table 1 goes here,” should appear at the appropriate place in the 
manuscript, and authors should indicate table placement on galleys. 

An abstract of not more than 125 words should accompany each 
manuscript. 

In the interest of uniformity, paragraphs and sections will not be 
numbered. Subheads should be avoided at the beginning of articles. 


Peter M. Blau 


Orientation toward Clients 


in a Public Welfare Agency 


A study of a public welfare agency indicated that bureaucratic con- 
straints became internalized and thus limited service to clients. But 
adaptation to bureaucratic procedures lessened rigidity and thus pro- 
moted case-work service. Many newcomers experienced a “reality 
shock,” to which they often reacted by losing interest in the welfare 
of clients. For integrated workers, however, social support from 
colleagues absorbed the impact of this reality shock. While uninte- 
grated workers tended to lose concern in their cases after having been 
with the agency for some time, integrated workers were much less 
likely to do so. Peer group support apparently made workers less 
dependent on clients and less ego-defensive in their reactions to con- 
flicts, which enabled them to maintain a concern with the welfare of 
clients and give more case-work service. 

Peter M. Blau is associate professor of soc tology at the University 


of Chicago. 


PUBLIC assistance differs in important respects from other 
branches of social work. Since furnishing financial aid to those in 
need is legally recognized as a public responsibility, such assistance 
is administered by public welfare agencies, whereas case work and 
group work are generally carried out by private agencies. The 
welfare agencies in metropolitan communities are larger and more 


complex than private social work agencies, often having one 
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thousand employees or more and consisting of numerous divisions, 
which provide many services besides financial assistance. Another 
distinctive characteristic of public welfare is that most of the “case 
workers” who administer assistance are not professionally trained 
social workers but have only a college degree and possibly a few 
courses in social work. Welfare agencies have not been successful 
in attracting professionally trained personnel not only because of 
their low pay but also because the ideology of professional social 
workers depreciates work in public assistance. 

This paper is concerned with the orientation of case workers 
toward clients in a public welfare agency in a large American city, 
and particularly with the ways in which the organizational and 
social context of the agency influenced their orientation.’ Merton’s 
concept of role set calls attention to the “complement of role rela- 
tionships which persons have by virtue of occupying a particular 
social status.’’* Thus the status of case workers in the welfare agency 
involves individuals in role relationships with superiors in the 
organization, with clients, and with co-workers, and each of these 
relationships has some bearing upon the way they perform their 
role as case worker. 

The first question to be raised is that of bureaucratic constraints. 
The administrative procedures that have necessarily become estab- 
lished in such a complex organization impose limits upon role 
relationships and operations. Training, supervision, and accumu- 
lated experience help the case worker to adapt his role to the 
bureaucratic requirements. What are the consequences of these 
bureaucratic conditions for his orientation toward recipients of 
public assistance? A second problem is posed by the role relation- 
ship between case worker and clients. How does the experience of 
meeting recipients and encountering difficulties in dealing with 
them affect the worker's approach? His relationships with peers 
and integration in his work group constitute a third important 

‘For a study that deals extensively with the orientation to clients in a public 
employment agency, see Roy G. Francis and Robert C. Stone, Service and Procedure 
in Bureaucracy (Minneapolis, 1956). A study that deals with the influence of the 
community on the orientations to recipients in a public welfare agency is reported 
in Edwin J. Thomas, Role Conceptions and Organizational Size, American Socio- 
logical Review, 24 (1959), 30-37. 

“Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (rev. ed.; Glencoe, 1957), 


p- 369. 
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source of influence upon the case worker's orientation toward 
recipients. Finally, the significance of the absence of a role relation- 
ship should be noted. Since they are not professionally trained, 
case workers are not actual members of a professional group of 
colleagues (although professional social work is a meaningful 
reference group for some of them). 

The data for the study were collected in 1957 in a large public 
welfare agency.* The agency was responsible for administering 
general public assistance, but it also provided medical and legal 
aid, help with employment, industrial training, child placement, 
and several other services. The main duty of the case worker 
was to determine whether new applicants were eligible for public 
assistance and to continue to check whether recipients remained 
eligible. He was also expected to furnish sufficient case-work 
service to encourage clients to become self-supporting again and 
to see that they obtained the services from other departments as 
needed. These tasks required familiarity with agency procedures 
and involved a considerable amount of paper work in the office as 
well as visiting clients in their homes. Case workers spent about 
one-third of their time in the field. Large case loads and high turn- 
over of personnel created special difficulties for discharging these 
responsibilities. More than one-half of the case workers were men, 
and one-third were Negroes. 

The research concentrated on twelve work groups, each con- 
sisting of five or six case workers under a supervisor. After a three- 
month period of observation devoted to collecting some systematic 
data as well as general impressions, pertinent information was 
abstracted from agency records, and the members of the twelve 
work groups were interviewed. A central focus of the interview, 
which lasted from one to two hours, was the respondent’s orienta- 
tion toward clients. Only those items which analysis revealed to be 
salient as well as reliable are used in this paper. Although such 
interview responses cannot hope to capture all subtle aspects of the 
case worker's approach to clients, they do indicate some basic 
differences in approach. 

*I am indebted to Philip M. Marcus for assistance in the collection and analysis 
of the data, and to the Ford Foundation as well as to the Social Science Research 


Committee of the University of Chicago for financial support. I also want to 
acknowledge William Delany’s helpful suggestions for revising the paper. 
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BUREAUCRATIC CONSTRAINTS 

Case workers often complained about the bureaucratic restraints 
under which they had to operate. Many of them felt that the 
agency’s emphasis on following procedures, and particularly the 
requirement to investigate closely each recipient's eligibility, made 
it impossible for them to provide the kind of case-work service 
which would benefit clients most: 

They always talk about social work, but actually you can’t do any- 
thing of the kind here. For instance, I had one case which I wanted 
to send to...[another agency], but my supervisor said, “You can't. 
You would have to make a case plan first, and we can’t do that.” 
These were the words of a worker who had been with the agency 
only a few months. Newcomers not only voiced such complaints 
most often (although they were by no means alone in doing so), 
but they also frequently criticized old-timers for having grown 
callous and inflexible in the course of having become adapted to 
the bureaucratic organization. 

Implicit in the opinions of case workers were two contradictory 
explanations of compliance with official procedures. On the one 
hand, compliance was ascribed to externally imposed restraints that 
prevented workers from following their own inclinations and 
furnishing good case-work service. On the other, the old-timers’ 
conformity to procedures was attributed to their rigidity resulting 
from their overadaptation to the bureaucratic organization. As a 
matter of fact, neither of these explanations is entirely accurate. 
Bureaucratic constraints actually became internalized, but adapta- 
tion to them did not increase rigidity. 

The impact of the bureaucratic organization on service to clients 
cannot be directly determined without comparing different agen- 
cies that are more or less bureaucratized. While this is not possible 
in a study confined to case workers in one organization, an indirect 
estimate of this impact can be made. Since bureaucratic pressures 
are, in large part, transmitted to workers through their supervisors, 
their influence can be inferred from a comparison of the orienta- 
tions of workers under supervisors who stress strict adherence to 
official procedures and under supervisors who interpret pro- 
cedures more liberally. On the basis of their description of a day 
in the field, workers were classified as being primarily oriented 
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either toward checking eligibility in accordance with procedures 
or toward providing some case-work service. Only 7 of the 29 
workers under supervisors who emphasized procedures were 
oriented toward case-work service, in contrast to 19 of the 31 under 
less procedure-oriented supervisors.* 

Some case workers were subject to less bureaucratic pressure 
than others, and this was reflected in their work, but few if any 
escaped the penetrating impact of bureaucratization. The summer 
camp program illustrates this. A number of free placements in 
children’s camps were made available to the agency each year. 
Case workers who often deplored the lack of funds that made it 
impossible to help clients beyond supplying them with the bare 
necessities of life, and who sympathized particularly with the 
plight of children, would be expected eagerly to take advantage of 
this opportunity to provide special services and to compete for the 
few placements available. Actually, most workers were not at all 
interested in making camp referrals, looking upon it as an extra 
burden rather than an opportunity, although the actual amount 
of work involved was quite small. Moreover, service-oriented work- 
ers were no more likely to make referrals to summer camps than 
others. 

This general apathy toward the camp program indicates that, 
although many case workers complained about being restricted in 
their endeavors to serve clients by bureaucratic restraints externally 
imposed upon them, they had actually internalized bureaucratic 
constraints to a considerable degree. To be sure, some workers 
defined their responsibilities less narrowly than others, partly in 
response to differences in their superiors’ interpretations of agency 
policies. But even a broader definition of the case worker's 
bureaucratic responsibilities limited their scope to certain recur- 
rent services, and referring children to camps was an extraordinary 
service, not part of the regular routine. 

The very complexity of ofhcial procedures in this large organiza- 
tion served to promote adaptation to bureaucratic practice. In 
order to help his clients, a case worker had to know agency pro- 

‘Supervisors were classified on the basis of descriptions by their subordinates. 
But regardless of how a given worker described his supervisor, the worker was less 


apt to be service-oriented if the other subordinates described the supervisor as 


emphasizing procedures than if they did not 
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cedures and to work within their bounds. But it was impossible 
in a few days or weeks to learn to understand, let alone to admin- 
ister, the many rules and regulations that governed operations. 
New employees were overwhelmed by the complexity of their 
administrative duties and had to devote several months, often 
much of their first year, to becoming familiar with agency pro- 
cedures. Newcomers who were unable or unwilling to master the 
pertinent regulations and perform their duties in accordance with 
them either found their job so unsatisfactory that they soon left or, 
more rarely, performed their tasks so poorly that they did not 
survive the probation period. Most of the case workers who 
remained with the agency for any length of time had come to 
accept the limitations of official procedures and, indeed, to incor- 
porate them into their own thinking, because doing so was a 
prerequisite for deriving satisfaction from the job and performing 
it adequately. 

Internalized bureaucratic constraints tended to govern the 
decisions and actions of case workers, their protestations against 
bureaucracy notwithstanding. But as an examination of the data 
reveals, this does not mean that adaptation to the organization and 
its requirements increased rigid adherence to procedures at the 
expense of case-work service. Case workers who had been with the 
agency for a long time could be assumed to be better adapted to it 
than newcomers, for reasons already noted. (The fact that less than 
one-half of the workers with more than one year of employment, 
compared to three-quarters of the newcomers, mentioned bureau- 
cratic conditions as one of the things they liked least about the job 
supports this assumption.) Old-timers, however, were less likely 
than newcomers to confine their work to checking eligibility. 
Twelve of the 21 newcomers, 10 of the 21 workers with one to 
three years of service, and only one-third of the 18 workers with 
over three years of service were primarily oriented toward eligibil- 
ity procedures. Another finding indicates a similar decrease in rigid 
compliance with official procedures with increasing experience. 
Agency rules required workers to be on time, and repeated tardi- 
ness was penalized. The time sheets showed that none of the new- 
comers were late for work more than once every other month, 
whereas nearly half (19 of 39) of the workers with more than one 


year seniority were. 
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Apparently, adjustment to the organization did not lead to 
greater bureaucratic rigidity; on the contrary, it was the insecurity 
of the newcomer, not thoroughly familiar with procedures and not 
yet adapted to the bureaucratic organization, that produced rigid 
adherence to official procedures. The more experienced worker's 
greater understanding of procedures and better adaptation to them 
made him less confined by them,® with the result that he was more 
likely than a newcomer to go beyond checking eligibility in his 

contacts with clients and provide some case-work service. 


REALITY SHOCK 
There are two things you learn on this job, particularly if it is your 
first job. First, you become less idealistic. You realize that people are 
not always honest—that you cannot always accept what they say. Then, 
you learn to work within a framework of rules. You realize that every 
job has rules and that you have to work within that framework. 


This statement of a perceptive case worker who had been with the 
agency for not quite one year indicates the two major problems 
that confront the newcomer. Often fresh out of college, not only 
is he faced by a complicated set of procedures, but he also encoun 
ters clients who are very different from what he had expected and 
with whom he must establish a working relationship. 

Most persons who took a job in the welfare agency were partly 
motivated by an interest in working with and helping poor people. 
They tended to look forward to establishing a warm, although not 
intimate, relationship with deserving and grateful clients, and con- 
sidered the case worker as the agent of society who extended a 
helping and trusting hand to its unfortunate members. Newcomers 
generally deplored the “‘means test” and cared little about protect- 
ing public funds by investigating whether clients meet eligibility 
requirements, feeling that a trusting attitude should accompany 
financial aid in the best interest of rehabilitation. While a few case 
workers were motivated to seek their job by very different con- 
siderations, such as a desire to dominate people, they were the 
exception, and the attitudes of most new case workers toward 
clients were strongly positive, if somewhat sentimental and idealis- 

‘The same relationship between knowledge of procedures and lack of rigidity 


was observed in another bureaucracy; see Peter M. Blau, The Dynamics of 


Bureaucracy (Chicago, 1955), pp. 197-198. 
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tic. Contacts with clients put these views to a severe test, which 
often resulted in disillusion. 

Recipients of public assistance constitute the most deprived seg- 
ment of the population, especially in a period of relative prosperity. 
In this northern metropolis, disproportionate numbers of them 
were Negroes, in-migrants from the South, unmarried mothers, 
alcoholics, and generally people with severe handicaps in the labor 
market. The mores and folkways of most of these people were quite 
different from those prevailing in the American middle or working 
class. Strong moral condemnation of desertion, illegitimacy, or 
physical violence, for example, was not part of the values of their 
subculture. Such differences in values and customs made it difficult 
for middle-class workers to maintain their positive feelings for 
clients, but another factor was even more important in changing 
their orientation. Clients were in dire need, since the assistance 
allowance, originally set low, never caught up with the inflationary 
trend. They were, therefore, under strong pressure to conceal what 
slim resources they might have had and try to get a little more 
money from the agency, even if this required false statements. 
People under such deprived conditions tend to look upon govern- 
ment organizations as alien forces that must be tricked into yield- 
ing enough money for survival, and consequently some clients, 
although by no means all, tried to cheat. In fact, the situation in 
which recipients found themselves made honesty a luxury. 

The new case worker was typically full of sympathy for clients’ 
problems. But as he encountered clients who blamed him per- 
sonally for not helping them enough, even though agency pro- 
cedure limited him, and clients met his trusting attitude by cheat- 
ing and lying, the newcomer tended to experience a “reality 
shock,’’® just as new teachers do whose first assignment is an over- 
crowded class in a slum.* This disillusioning experience might 
make a worker bitter and callous, or induce him to leave the job, 
and even those who did not have either of these extreme reactions 
tended to change their orientation to clients. 


*This concept has been introduced by Everett C. Hughes in his studies of pro- 


fessional careers. 
"See Miriam Wagenschien, “Reality Shock” (unpublished Master's thesis, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1950). 
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Finding out that people one has trusted have lied is a threaten- 
ing experience. It implies that one has been made a fool of and 
that others are laughing behind his back at his naiveté. To protect 
his ego against these threats, a case worker is under pressure to 
change his orientation toward clients. If he anticipates deception 
by distrusting the statements of recipients, their lies no longer pose 
a threat to his ego. And if he loses his personal interest in them, 
their attitudes cease to be significant for his self-conception, making 
his ego still more immune against possible deception and other 
conflicts. In short, the situational context of public assistance, by 
producing a reality shock, tends to create a distrustful and uninter- 
ested orientation toward recipients. 

The conception of reality shock implies that case workers lose 
some of their interest in clients and concern with their welfare 
during their first year in the agency. The empirical data confirm 
this hypothesis. Of the newcomers, 57 per cent reported that they 
worried sometimes or often about their cases after working hours; 
of the workers with more than one year of service, only one-third 
did (this proportion was the same for those with one to three years 
and those with more than three years seniority). Personal involve- 
ment with clients, that is, the proportion of workers who consid- 
ered it important to be liked by clients, decreased similarly after 
one year of service. 

A less simple pattern, however, was revealed by the relationship 
between seniority and deriving satisfaction from clients, as Table 
| shows. Contacts with clients were a major source of work satis- 
faction for three-quarters of the newcomers; this proportion 
decreases, as expected, to considerably less than one-half for work- 
ers with one to three year seniority; but it increases again to more 
than three-quarters for old-timers with more than three years of 
employment. The proportion of workers who in particular enjoyed 
helping clients manifests the same pattern—a drop after one year 
and a rise after three years. Again, workers with one to three years 
of seniority were somewhat more likely to think that clients often 
cheat than either newcomers or old-timers. These findings suggest 
that the reality shock has some effects that are temporary as well as 


some permanent ones. 
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Table 1. Seniority and source of work satisfaction. 


Major source of work Newcomer 1-3 years Old-timer 
satisfaction 
% % 
Client contacts. . . . . 76 43 83 
Other sources 24 7 17 
No. of cases a eee 21 21 18 


Having come to the agency with idealistic views about poor 
people, newcomers tended to be much concerned with helping 
recipients. Contacts with clients constituted the most gratifying 
aspect of their work, not only because of their positive feelings 
toward clients, but also because they had few alternative sources 
of satisfaction on the job. Still unsure about procedures and not 
yet having become friendly with many colleagues, newcomers were 
not likely to find much gratification in their work at the office, 
where the necessity to make decisions and submit them to the 
supervisor aroused their anxieties, and where the friendly inter- 
action among other case workers underlined their own relative 
isolation. The disillusioning experience of the reality shock often 
alienated the case worker from clients. After he had been with 
the agency for about a year, therefore, he tended to lose much of 
his concern with helping clients and to derive less satisfaction 
from working with them. But as the worker learned to adapt to 
the reality shock by becoming less involved with clients, contacts 
with them ceased to be a threatening and unpleasant experience. 
Moreover, as he became increasingly conversant with agency pro- 
cedures and acquired skills in applying them less rigidly, the work- 
er could furnish more effective case-work service, and this made 
contacts with clients once more a source of work satisfaction for 
him. The continuing lack of involvement of the old-timer might 
be considered a residue of the reality shock. After three years of 
experience, however, the old-timer was again at least as apt as was 
the newcomer to find satisfaction in his work with clients. But 
whereas the gratification of the newcomer was rooted in his interest 
in recipients and their welfare, that of the old-timer, who generally 
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lacked such a personal interest in clients, stemmed from his superi- 
or skill in providing effective service. The workers who did not 
find the exercise of this skill an interesting challenge probably left 
the agency in disproportionate numbers, and this selective process 
may well partly account for the finding that those who had 
remained with the organization for more than three years obtained 
more satisfaction from contacts with clients than those with one to 
three years seniority. 


PEER GROUP SUPPORT 


The finding that newcomers, despite their positive feelings, were 
less likely than other workers to go beyond checking eligibility 
and to offer case-work services to clients has been interpreted by 
suggesting that lack of experience and familiarity with procedures 
engendered insecurities and anxieties, and that these anxieties led 
to rigid adherence to procedures. If this interpretation is correct, 
then conditions other than experience that lessen feelings of 
insecurity should also promote case-work service. 

Friendly relations with colleagues are a source of social support 
which helps reduce the anxieties and insecurities that arise in the 
work situation. Individuals who were somewhat isolated from col- 
leagues, therefore, were expected to be less oriented toward case- 
work service than those with extensive informal relations with 
peers. Indeed, this seemed to be the case. Two measures of social 
support from peers were the case-worker’s popularity in the organi- 
zation (how often others named him as a colleague with whom 
they were friendly) and his integration in his work group (whether 
he was called by his first name by other members of his own work 
group). Whichever index was used, over one-half of the workers 
with social support from peers were service oriented, in comparison 
with not quite one-third of those without such social support. 

Apparently, friendly relations with peers decreased the tendency 
of workers to confine themselves rigidly to checking eligibility,’ 

*An alternative interpretation of the finding would be that service orientation 
made workers more popular among colleagues, but other data suggest that the 
interpretation presented is probably the valid one. Thus this interpretation implies 
a direct relationship between popularity and self-confidence, and also one between 


self-confidence and a service orientation, and the data confirm both of these 
inferences. 
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just as accumulated experience did. The influence of both social 
integration in the peer group and experience (seniority) on the 
service orientation of workers’ is presented in Table 2. The data in 
adjacent pairs of columns show that social support from integrative 
relations with co-workers encouraged case-work service only among 
workers with less than three years of experience, but not among 
old-timers. If the two categories of case workers who had been with 
the agency less than three years are combined, 22 per cent of the 
unintegrated, in contrast to 54 per cent of the integrated, were 
service oriented. But after three years, whether workers were inte- 
grated among peers or not, the proportion of service-oriented ones 
was 50 per cent. This suggests that social support from colleagues is 
significant for service to clients only as long as lack of experience 
engenders anxieties that impede service. Since the worker who has 
become fully adapted to the organization and its procedures in 
several years of employment experiences little anxiety in his work, 
the anxiety-reducing function of friendly relations with peers has 
no bearing upon his performance. 


Table 2. Seniority, integration, and orientation. 


Orientation Newcomer 1-3 years Old-timer 
toward clients integration integration integration 


Low High}! Low High} Low High 


07 07. 07 


Eligibility procedure... 67 50 | 67 33 13 50 
Intermediate . . . . 11 | 11 0 38 0 
Case-work service . 22 42 | 22 67 50 50 
No. of cases ae 9 12 9 12 8 10 


Experience decreased rigid concern with procedures consider- 
ably among unintegrated case workers but had much less impact 
on the orientation of integrated workers, as a comparison of alter- 

*The pattern of findings is quite similar if the index of popularity rather than 
that of integration is used, and also if several other measures of orientation to 
clients are substituted for the one shown in the table. (Integration in the ingroup 
rather than popularity in the organization is the measure presented in the tables, 
because there are too few popular newcomers to make meaningful comparisons.) 
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nate columns in Table 2 shows. Among the integrated, the pro- 
portion of procedure-oriented workers declined somewhat after 
the first year only to increase again after the third. Among the 
unintegrated, in contrast, two-thirds of the workers were procedure 
oriented for the first three years, but this proportion dropped 
sharply to one out of eight after three years of experience. This 
finding probably indicates that experience frees the worker from 
being rigidly restricted by procedures, and thus fosters case-work 
service, not simply because it increases a worker’s technical com- 
petence but specifically because his increased competence lessens 
his feelings of insecurity and anxiety. The unintegrated worker, 
whose anxieties are not already relieved by social support from 
peers, is therefore the one most apt to become less rigid with 
increasing experience. 

Social support from colleagues and accumulated experience can 
be considered functional substitutes for each other with respect to 
service to clients. Both seemed to reduce anxieties and rigidities. 
and thus to foster case-work service, but their effects were not 
cumulative. If workers were experienced, integration did not 
increase their tendency to be service oriented, and if they were 
integrated, experience hardly increased service. As a matter of fact, 
there is some indication that the combined influence of much 
experience and social support from peers was the very reverse of 
that of either condition alone. After three years of employment, 
integrated workers were somewhat more likely to be procedure 
oriented than unintegrated ones. This could be interpreted as 
showing that a certain amount of anxiety serves as an incentive to 
go beyond merely checking eligibility. Workers who were too 
secure had no incentive to do more than that, and those who felt 
too insecure were too rigid to do more. The integrated workers 
without several years of experience and the highly experienced 
but unintegrated ones, on the other hand, whose anxieties presum- 
ably had been mitigated without having been entirely eliminated, 
were most apt to go beyond checking eligibility and provide some 
case-work service.’ 

“Although it is hazardous to venture an explanation of a single reversal, 


this one deserves to be mentioned, because it calls attention to forces that are 
often neglected in sociological studies of administrative organizations, including 
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While the implication of social integration among peers for case- 

work service was largely similar to that of years of experience, the 

significance of integration for the concern workers expressed about 

helping clients was opposite of that of experience. Fully 28 of the 

34 integrated workers were sufficiently concerned to worry, at least 

occasionally, about their cases after working hours, in contrast to 

only 12 of the 26 unintegrated workers. Integration in the work 

group was, then, directly related to this manifestation of interest in 

the welfare of clients, but experience, as previously noted, was | 

inversely related to it, and this remains true if the associations of 


both factors with worrying are examined simultaneously, as Table 
3 shows. Case workers who were integrated among peers were more | 
apt to be greatly concerned about their cases than unintegrated | 
workers, wliatever their seniority (compare adjacent pairs of col- ' 
umns). Experience, on the other hand, reduced the tendency to 
worry much about recipients, both among integrated workers 
(from 67 per cent for newcomers to 40 per cent for old-timers) and ( 
among unintegrated ones (from 44 to 25 per cent). ( 
Table 3. Seniority, integration, and concern. r 
Newcomer 1—3 years Old-timer 
Concern: integration | integration | integration 
worry about cases Low High! Low High! Low High 
% %|% 1% Y% 
Often or sometimes e° % 44 67 22 42 25 40 1 
a4 25 22 25 0 50 
a ee 11 8 56 33 75 10 l 
No.ofcases. . . . . 9 12 9 12 8 10 i 
f 


These findings suggest that peer group support served to absorb 
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oc J 
some of the impact of the reality shock. The unintegrated worker, | 
without such social support, experienced the full force of the 
my own. In our reaction against scientific management and purely rational C 
models of administrative behavior, we have tended to overemphasize the significance d 
of informal relationships and paid insufficient attention to the formal administra- a 
tive structure, the significance of incentives, and related problems. See on this n 
point Alvin W. Gouldner, “Organizational Analysis,” in Robert K. Merton et al., n 


eds., Sociology Today (New York, 1959), pp. 400-412. 
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reality shock, which constrained him to shield his ego by develop- 
ing a hardened attitude toward clients. Ego support from integra- 
tive relations with peers made a worker less vulnerable, enabling 
him to cope with disagreeable experiences with recipients without 
feeling threatened and thus reducing his need for protecting his 
ego by becoming indifferent toward clients. Among unintegrated 
workers, therefore, the proportion who never worried increased 
from 11 per cent during the first year of employment to 75 per cent 
after three years, but there was no corresponding increase among 
integrated workers (compare alternate columns in the third row 
of Table 3). Social support from colleagues helped integrated 
workers withstand the reality shock and thus permitted them to 
maintain a greater concern for clients and their fate. Moreover, 
workers whose interest in helping clients led to worrying and made 
them vulnerable had particularly strong incentives to seek social 
support by fostering integrative relations with colleagues. The data 
do not enable us to tell whether integration increased concern or 
concern enhanced the chances of integration, or whether both 
influences occurred. In any case, however, they point to the con- 
clusion that integration in the work group served to lessen the 
impact of the reality shock.” 

Does this finding imply that the colleague groups discouraged a 
detached approach toward clients? It does not, because professional 
detachment is quite distinct from lack of concern with helping 
clients. As a matter of fact, the question about worrying was origi- 
nally intended as a measure of detachment, but further reflection 
as well as examination of the answers revealed that it is not a valid 
indication of an impersonal professional approach. Professional 
detachment involves lack of personal identification and emotional 
involvement with clients, but not lack of concern with their wel- 
fare or lack of interest in helping them. How much a worker 
worried about his cases appeared to be not so much indicative of 
his emotional involvement as of his concern with providing effec- 

“The findings permit, however, still another interpretation from which this 
conclusion would not follow. Perhaps certain personality types, as for example 
dependent individuals, were more likely than others to worry about clients and 
also more likely to foster integrative relations with colleagues. The assumption 
made in the text is that the relationship between integration and worrying is 
not spurious, that is, not simply due to personality differences that affect both 


these factors. 
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tive service to clients, as the examples given by respondents of what 
they worry about showed.” The social contacts of 20 case workers 
with an average of four clients each were observed, and an index 
of detachment was derived from these observations. To be sure, 
there was a direct relationship between detachment and lack of 
concern. However, integrated case workers were more apt than 
unintegrated workers to remain detached in their interviews with 
clients,’* whereas they were also less apt than unintegrated ones 
to be unconcerned with clients by not worrying about their work 
after office hours, as we have seen. Although the number of work- 
ers directly observed is small, the finding suggests that worrying 
expresses an aspect of the orientation to recipients that is distinct 
from, although not unrelated to, lack of professional detachment. 

The way the colleague group promoted adjustment to the reality 
shock was apparently by encouraging its members to displace 
aggression against clients in conversations among themselves. Case 
workers often expressed very callous attitudes toward recipients 
in joking and talking with one another. For instance, when a work- 
er went to interview a neurotic client, a colleague bid farewell to 
her with the words, “Don’t push him over the brink,” to which 
she responded, “Anything to get your case load down.” Or, a work- 
er proudly displayed his strictness by telling another about having 
discontinued assistance for a recipient when finding a Christmas 
tree and presents at his home, and ended by saying, “A dirty thing 
to do, right at Christmas.” Workers often seemed to be actually 
bragging to colleagues about how unsympathetic they felt toward 

“Few examples revealed personal involvement with clients (“Somebody gets 
under your skin and bothers you....”); the majority expressed a more im- 
personal concern with effective service (“Did I do everything so that they can get 
their checks?”’); and some referred not to clients but only to the respendent’s own 
work or performance (“Too much paper work; we are under great pressure; heavy 
load”). It is worth noting that newcomers did not differ from old-timers in the 
proportion of their examples that referred only to their own problems. This 
indicates that the observed difference between newcomers and old-timers in extent 
of worrying is not simply due to the fact that experienced workers had less reason 
to worry about their performance, as one might otherwise suspect. 

See Blau, Social Integration, Social Rank, and Processes of Interaction, Human 
Organization, 18 (1959-1960), 152-157. In this paper, which is primarily based on 
observational data, I mistakenly assumed, on the basis of an inconclusive analysis 
of some of the interview data, that amount of worry is an index of detachment. 
I want to correct, and apologize for, the erroneous statement reported there. 
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clients and how harshly they treated them. Indeed, even those 
workers who had impressed the observer with their sympathetic 
and understanding attitude toward recipients joined in this aggres- 
sive banter. To be sure, these workers might have deceived the 
observer by simulating a positive orientation in their statements to 
him and their behavior with clients when under observation by 
him; a systematic check, however, confirmed the initial impression. 
In five of the twelve work groups, a quantitative record was kept 
of all anticlient statements made during section meetings and 
conferences with the supervisor. A worker’s tendency to make 
anticlient statements in these interactions with colleagues was not 
at all related to his attitude to clients, as indicated in the interview. 

Aggressive jokes or remarks about clients were typically made 
at these meetings and conferences after some disagreement or con- 
flict, and the common laughter or indignation helped to reunite 
the conflicting parties. In other words, anticlient statements were 
a mechanism for reaffirming social solidarity among colleagues. 
Since they readily served this function, case workers had incentives 
to make aggressive statements against recipients, regardless of their 
attitudes toward them, as a means for healing breaches in inter- 
personal relations that might otherwise fester and become disrup- 
tive conflicts. Moreover, since older workers, who had generally 
less considerate attitudes toward clients than newcomers, tended to 
occupy dominant positions in the work groups, newcomers were 
under pressure to prove that by joining in the anticlient raillery 
they were “regular fellows” and disprove the suspicion that they 
were naive and sentimental about clients. 

Displacing aggressive feelings aroused by conflicts with clients 
in the fairly harmless form of ridiculing them and displaying a 
hardened attitude toward them in discussions with colleagues may 
have helped to prevent such aggressive reactions from crystallizing 
into an antagonistic attitude to clients; but a case worker’s oppor- 
tunity for doing so depended on the extent of his informal rela- 
tions. The unintegrated worker's inability readily to relieve the 
tensions produced by conflicts with recipients in this fashion may 
be one reason why he was more prone than the integrated worker 
to develop a callous, unconcerned attitude toward clients as a 
means of avoiding such tensions. Processes of selection, however, 
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may also have contributed to the observed differences in worrying 
about the welfare of clients. Perhaps workers who worried left the 
agency in disproportionate numbers, and unintegrated worriers 
were even more apt to do so than integrated ones, whose friendly 
relations with peers made the job relatively more attractive. This 
pattern of turnover could also account for the findings presented 
in Table 3. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


Two important components of a professional orientation, in 
social work as well as in other occupations, are an interest in serving 
clients and the ability to furnish professional services. These are, 
of course, not the only elements in professionalism, but they are 
of special interest in the study of public assistance, because they 
become particularly problematical in the context of the adminis- 
tration of public welfare. The necessity to adapt to the bureau- 
cratic procedures of complex welfare organizations creates obstacles 
for service, partly by diverting energies to learning the official 
regulations and administering them, partly by engendering anxie- 
ties and rigidities, and partly by the limitations imposed by inter- 
nalized bureaucratic constraints. Furthermore, conflicts with 
clients, resulting primarily from the requirement to check their 
eligibility for assistance, jeopardize the interest in extending 
services to them. Finally, since the large majority of the personnel 
of public assistance agencies are not professionally trained, it is 
especially pertinent to ask what substitutes for such training, if any, 
promote a concern with the welfare of clients and an ability to 
serve them. 

To be sure, untrained workers cannot be expected to have the 
skills to provide intensive case work, and there is no measure of 
such professional competence available in any case. We are con- 
cerned here merely with the worker’s ability to cope with official 
procedures without restricting himself simply to checking eligi- 
bility—his ability to maintain an orientation to case-work service. 
Although newcomers were most vociferous in their criticism of 
agency procedures, their approach to clients tended to be most 
limited by them. Experience, including the training that workers 
received from their supervisors as well as from training officials, 
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was a functional substitute for professional training, which enabled 
workers to render more extensive services to clients. It apparently 
reduced the case worker's anxieties about his work and thus freed 
him from being rigidly confined by procedures. Social support 
from integrative relations with peers also lessened anxieties and 
inflexibilities and, consequently, encouraged service to recipients. 

Concern with the welfare of clients, too, was reinforced by inte- 
grative relations with colleagues, probably because peer group 
relations mitigated the impact of the reality shock that workers 
experienced in their early contacts and conflicts with clients, which 
obviated the need to adapt to such conflicts by developing a callous 
attitude toward clients. Experience, however, did not contribute 
to an interest in the welfare of clients; on the contrary, it reduced 
concern with their welfare. 

In sum, experience increased the case worker's ability to serve 
recipients but decreased his interest in doing so. Peer group sup- 
port, on the other hand, promoted the worker’s concern with help- 
ing clients as well as his ability to help them. Friendly relations 
with peers, moreover, constituted a source of work satisfaction 
which may well have reduced turnover.™* This possibility raises 
the question of how differences in the tendency to leave the agency 
affected the findings. 

The relationships between seniority and the orientations of case 
workers to recipients were in all likelihood not entirely due to the 
influence of experience but partly to processes of selection. Since 
friendly relations with colleagues make the job more attractive, 
integrated workers have more reason to remain than unintegrated 
workers. Hence, factors that make the job unsatisfactory would 
be expected to increase the quitting rate of unintegrated workers, 
whose interpersonal relations do not hold them back, more than 
that of integrated workers.!® One such dissatisfaction might be a 

“Over one-third of the integrated workers, but less than one-tenth of the unin- 
tegrated ones, spontaneously mentioned friendly relations with colleagues as one 
of the things they liked best about the job. 

“Lack of integration in combination with another source of job dissatisfaction 
might have motivated workers to leave. By itself, lack of integration in the in- 
group evidently did not have this effect, as shown by the finding that the pro- 


portion of unintegrated did not decrease with seniority (see last row of Table 3). 
Lack of popularity in the organization, on the other hand, might have induced 
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worker's inability to extend the scope of his activities beyond the 
fairly routine and uninteresting task of checking eligibility; 
another one might be the anxiety caused by contact with severely 
deprived recipients. If workers who feel restricted by procedures 
leave the agency in disproportionate numbers, there will be fewer 
procedure-oriented workers among those with several years 
seniority than among those with little seniority. And if the restric- 
tions of procedures increase the quitting rate of unintegrated work- 
ers more than that of integrated ones, the differences in procedure 
orientation between old-timers and newcomers will be pronounced 
among unintegrated but not among integrated workers. This is 
precisely what Table 2 shows. Similarly, if worry about clients 
encourages quitting, and if worry exerts a stronger influence on the 
turnover of unintegrated than that of integrated workers, it fol- 
lows that there are fewer worriers left after several years, and that 
the difference in worrying associated with length of service is 
greater among unintegrated than among integrated workers. This 
is precisely what Table 3 shows. In short, the pattern of findings 
may be due either to these processes of selection or to the influence 
of experience discussed earlier. The most plausible assumption is 
that both factors contributed to the observed differences.'® 

Professional training in social work not only imparts knowledge 
and skills but also has an important socializing function; namely, 
to inculcate an orientation toward clients that combines imper- 
sonal detachment with serious concern for their welfare. The 
untrained workers in the agency studied probably suffered even 
more from not having undergone this process of socialization than 
from lack of professional knowledge and skills. To be sure, begin- 
workers to leave; for the proportion of the unpopular did decrease with seniority 
(from four-fifths among newcomers to one-third among workers with more than 
one year of service). 

There is still another factor that may have contributed to these differences, 
namely, promotions to supervisor. Perhaps the promotion chances of procedure- 
oriented workers were better than those of workers who showed little interest in 


official procedures; perhaps individuals who worried about their cases were more 
likely to be promoted to supervisor than those who expressed less concern with 
their work; and perhaps popularity among colleagues decreased a worker's interest 
in becoming a supervisor. These processes of selective advancement might have 
contributed somewhat, though hardly very much, to the observed differences 
between newcomers and old-timers. 
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ners were typically much concerned with helping clients, but they 
were not prepared for the shock of actually meeting recipients and, 
particularly, for coping with their own reactions to either the 
sympathy-evoking plight or the threatening aggression of recipi- 
ents. The worker’s untutored response to the tensions produced 
by these experiences was to become emotionally involved, or to 
escape by leaving the agency, or, perhaps most often, to lose con- 
cern with the welfare of clients as a means of avoiding these ten- 
sions. Such ego-defensive reactions would probably have been 
much rarer if the initial concern of workers with the welfare of 
recipients had been fortified by a detached attitude which made 
them less dependent on clients, just as ego support from integra- 
tive relations with colleagues reduced the likelihood of such 
reactions. To produce a detached service approach—the peculiar 
combination of a strong interest in furthering the welfare of 
clients and a detached attitude toward them—is an important 
function of professional training in social work. 


Alfred de Grazia 


The Science and Values 


of Administration—I 


In the first of two parts the author, asserting that all action ts 
purposive, calls group-performed habitual actions “administration.” 
The task of administrative science is to generalize about all administra- 
tive situations. How the science selects and abstracts data and chooses 
and phrases propositions is described. An administered situation has 
actors (sponsors or executives, participants, and clientele), targets 
(goals), and effects. Goals are substantive and instrumental, and include 
especially power, wealth, and prestige. Power and control constitute 
the core value, reflected in the preponderance of deductive operations. 
Organizations formed around wealth and prestige tend to become 
executive-power centered. The wealth value is especially compatible 
with clientele-centered organizations, the prestige value with partici- 
pant-centered groups. 

Alfred de Grazia is professor of government, New York University, 


and publisher of The American Behavioral Scientist. 


ADMINISTRATION as action, science, and applied science is 
the subject of this study. I shall try to explain why the science 
of administration needs reform and how it can be improved: this 
entails a logic of science and an essay on the differences between 
the pure and applied science of administration. Within this main 
theme we shall offer some basic propositions of administration 
which deal with the relation between administered and other 


action, with the relation between administrative science and socie- 
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ty, with the growth of administration, and with the relation 
between administration and important values, particularly power. 

A general theory of administration can account for much of 
human action. Action may be divided into creative action and 
habitual action. Administrative action may profitably be viewed 
as a subcategory of habitual action. Administrative thought itself 
is viewed as action that is internalized, for administrative action, 
like other forms of action, may be internalized in the mind as well 
as externalized in behavior. (John Dewey’s instrumentalism is 
especially useful to support the parallelism of internal and external 
thought-action processes.) 

The broadness of this view of administration will not, we 
believe, detract from its utility. The subcategories thereupon 
evolved will have a firmer base in theory and in references to 
reality. Also, the broad scope may expose new theoretical problems 
to analysis. We wish to present an objective discussion of adminis- 
tration, and we believe that some surprises will result when various 
traditional theories are subjected to analysis in terms of their 
explicit or implicit evaluations of administrative action. 

Another aim is to distinguish the science of administration 
(scientifically or unscientifically conducted) from the applied 
science of administration. This not only is necessary for the general 
theory but will be useful in analyzing much confused theory that is 
limiting or misleading. It is our intention, too, to frame a theory 
that is operational rather than simply authoritative or aesthetic. 


I. ADMINISTRATION AS ACTION 

Administration is a kind of action, or, better, may be viewed 
from our perspective as a kind of action. By this we mean that 
administration manifests the salient characteristics of human 
action, so that the orders of a general, the rules of a school super- 
intendent, the routines of a filing clerk, the discipline of a political 
boss, and many other human activities possess the characteristics 
of action as well as of administration. 
Action Purposive 

Several traits of action require emphasis for studying adminis- 
tration. All action is in a profound sense purposive. Human 
behavior is distinctive in its preoccupation with ends or goals. 
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More precisely, human behavior can only be distinguished by 
understanding its ends or goals. Whether these ends or goals are 
deduced from behavior or studied directly by inquiry or intro- 
spection, they present an indispensable subject for the methodolo- 
gy of social science. In the words of Aristotle, ““Every act and every 
inquiry, and similarly every action and pursuit, is thought to aim 
at some good.” This thesis is, if only de facto, accepted by most 
students of human behavior. Even the behaviorist school of 
psychology, in its learning theory and in such utopian political 
writings as Skinner’s Walden IJ, finds itself occupied with motives. 
For how can science find a role to play unless it connects with 
human desires? The father of modern methodology in the natural 
sciences, Francis Bacon, declared in the Novum Organum that 
Aristotle’s fourth type of cause—final or goal cause—‘‘corrupts 
the sciences except in the intercourse of man with man.”? In all 
action, and in administrative action by inference, one cannot act 
without venting a preference, conscious or unconscious, and with- 
out advancing some moral viewpoint and impeding another. As 
John Stuart Mill said, “the rules of action. . .must take their whole 
character and color from the end to which they are subservient.” 

Action as a purposive human event is the predicate of an actor. 
It assumes a process that involves a goal. Using an instrumentalist 
theory, we say that the goals of action are more or less contained 
in and coterminal with the action process itself. Hence the goals 
in any action stretch out from beginning to end with infinite sub- 
divisions, like the tortoise’s route in Zeno’s fable. With our present 
techniques, however, the goal element in action cannot be sub- 
divided mathematically, but must be imagined as an infinite num- 
ber of irregular modifications extending from the goal, when the 
action first commenced, to the probably different goal, when the 
action may be said to have been terminated. It is perhaps sufficient 
at this point to declare that there are frequently important changes 
to be observed in the character of human goals as action progresses. 


Uniqueness of Action 
Action is also unique. No two actions are alike in every respect, 


*We would amend Bacon, however, so far as to say that “final cause” does not 
corrupt the other sciences either; rather, it is so difficult to work with that 
until the twentieth century man has preferred to evade it. 
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although they may share general characteristics and be categorized 
by science. Such diverse social philosophers as Tocqueville, Wil- 
liam James, and Max Weber have commented on the uniqueness 
of action. Actions are unique in that the number of variables that 
enter into human behavior, internal and environmental, are inca- 
pable of a priori description and are so many as to defy replication. 
Though we may inject into the analysis or prediction of an action 
every scientific dimension, including the changes of perspectives 
of the observer, we cannot attain the fullness of reality. No 
commentary is equal to its cause. 

Action Internalized or Externalized 

Action may be internalized or externalized. The psychology of 
action, while still indefinite on this point, is at least sufficiently 
clear to justify some statement. The human organism frequently 
operates in two worlds, which may be called ego and other. But 
the evolution of the ego and the other as psychological dimensions 
of the personality exhibits an essential unity of personal universe. 
What one does to others and to things is essentially what one does 
to himself and within himself. One’s actions are like streams that 
flow sometimes underground, sometimes above ground. Many 
human actions represent choices of behavior that may be demon- 
strated overtly to the outside world or may be conducted entirely 
through the nervous system and internalized relationships. With- 
out this conception, systematic theory—such as decision theory and 
communication theory—would not be able to cope with external 
actions, which would appear as spasmodic and unintelligible 
eruptions of personality dynamics. 

Action, therefore, is purposive, unique, and may be an internal 
or external human operation. It is the basic unit by which we may 
understand human dynamics. Given action, we may isolate an 
actor with a goal and observe his conduct in consummating the 
goal, realizing that the goal itself often is transformed in the course 
of the action. 


Action Creative or Habitual 

Actions may be termed creative or habitual. Creative action is 
the essence of poetry and anarchy. It is action uninstructed and 
uncontrolled. It arises from the complexity of man’s nature, which 
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allows unlimited and indeterminate values. Creative action is 
peculiarly at home in man. Its essential nature does not arise from 
uniqueness, for we have said that all action is unique, but from its 
incompatibility with its environment, with expectation. It is 
neither good nor bad in itself; external criteria are necessary to 
judge its value. 

Some environments of human action are congenial to creative 
action, even structured for creative action. Thus we have literature, 
painting, and other humanistic disciplines, in which, no matter 
how ineffectually, men labor to provide something new. But no 
human activity is free from creative action. The administered fields 
of human action are the most notable in discriminating against 
creative action, but even here creative action plays an important 
part and cannot be dissociated from the realities of administrative 
activity. 

Creative action is distinct from what is usually termed habit, of 
which administrative action forms a part, for the essential meaning 
of habit or habitual action is that the act be reflective of preceding 
actions, with or without self-awareness. Creative action tends to be 
inductive in character, whereas habitual action tends to be deduc- 
tive, and again either may be quite without self-awareness. 

A creative act becomes repetitive according to laws of physio- 
logical and psychological development that cannot be elaborated 
here. Rather conventional theories of human development are 
adequate to describe in general the conditions under which novel 
action springs forth, is evaluatively and physiologically framed, 
and continues as habit. John Dewey speaks for us when he says: 
The word habit may seem twisted somewhat from its customary use 
when employed as we have been using it. But we need a word to 
express that kind of activity which is influenced by prior activity and 
in that sense acquired; which contains within itself a certain ordering 
or systematization of minor elements of action; which is projective, 
dynamic in quality, ready for overt manifestation; and which is opera- 
tive in some subdued subordinate form even when not obviously 
dominating activity. Habit, even in its ordinary usage comes nearer 


to denoting these facts than any other word.* 


*Human Nature and Conduct (New York, 1930), p. 40. 
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And in turn habit is the basis for new evaluative and behavioral 


actions. 


Administration as Institutionalized Habitual Action 


Like other action, administration is always purposive, unique, 
internally or externally performed. Like habitual action, admin 
istration has a quality reflective of preceding actions. It is essential- 
ly a deduction from precedent action and purpose. It is repetitive. 

The actor, his action, and the situation are generally recognized 
as categories by the members of a society. The action is not regarded 
as sui generis. Many actions associated with administration are 
creative. They are highly important, especially when one concerns 
himself with the goals and values of administration, but their 
creativity is—according to our model of administration—anti- 
administrative; if there are too many creative actions in the milieu, 
we must move into the realm of poetic action, anarchy, or politics. 

Io the basic categories of action and of habit must be added 
another feature of an action if it is to be termed administration. 
Administration is institutionalized action. It is deducible from a 
group's operational code, performed within a group milieu, and 
is surrounded by a pattern of related practices. The institutionalli- 
zation of action patterns precipitates a new frame of reference 
that participants give some identity to. Institutionalization in fact 
provides for many actors a supraindividual purposiveness that 
allows the actors to become unconscious and yet directed and pur- 
poseful. (It may be seen here how closely habit on the individual 
level is related to institutionalization on the group level.) Func- 
tions, forms, purposes, and other dimensions of thought and 
behavior are transferred in various ways from individual to group 
and back. It is the task of the science of administration to deter- 
mine the principles governing these transfers of operations and 
affects. 

Il. ADMINISTRATION AS SCIENCE 

Since we have defined a vast sphere of human action as admin- 
istration, the question may properly be raised: “How can one 
define administration so broadly and expect to achieve principles 
that are meaningful to those who wish to study administration 
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scientifically?” In reply I would say that it is ill-advised to waive 
the existence of many special areas of habitual institutionalized 
actions. We have defined administration broadly, and moved the 
concept into most social sciences and most human institutions, in 
the hope that the subsequent theory may be useful in all areas. 

We would insist that all mechanical and technical skills applied 
in institutions qualify for the term administration. Even scientific 
procedure, insofar as it is a repetition of modes of testing, vali- 
dating, and standardizing experience, based upon certain premises 
of a philosophical kind, qualifies as a kind of administration. A 
general theory of administration, it is hoped, will embrace some 
essential modes of the behavior of scientists, as well as the behavior 
of clubs and fraternal societies, workshops and trading companies, 
youth leagues and church groups, and armies and government 
agencies. 

It is true that in each of these types of institutions practices are 
determined to a great extent by the skills of participating individu- 
als, by the goals of the group with reference to the inner or outer 
effects of the group and by the inherited rules of operation within 
the group, and by the rules relating to the group's environment. 
There is nothing unadministrative about these goals, rules, and 
skills. They are simply special forms of administrative action. It is 
not the scope of a general theory of administration to say how the 
church is organized or ought to be organized, except within very 
broad limits. Nor is it the task of a theory of general administration 
to declare the skill operations, the goal selection, or the rules by 
which these organizations operate. A general theory of adminis- 
tration cannot, for example, describe the modes of biblical exege- 
sis peculiar to certain types of religious organization; if men are 
promoted within a group according to their expertness in inter- 
preting the Bible, this behavior should not be contradicted by 
some principle of the science of administration; it should be possi- 
ble to describe it as a special case of some general principle of 
administration. The same may be said of the organization of special 
literary accomplishments within the prerepublican Chinese 
bureaucracy, the literati. The use of tests of classical education in 
recruiting the British administrative service in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries is an illustration of the same kind. Similarly 
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in the United States a knowledge of laws and constitutions was for 
a long time held to be the substance of education for administrative 
posts. 

Consequently, one might be tempted to declare that the science 
of administration with respect to a particular group is a science 
whose principles consist of the knowledge necessary to succeed in 
such a group. Again, we would not argue that the special sciences 
of administration are not concerned with particular institutional 
practices. In fact, administrative actions occurring in particular 
institutions form the data for the special science of administration 
in each case. However, the general theory of administration must 
set its own criteria for categorizing administrative actions, and an 
administrative action may be a datum for a special science of 
administration and at the same time a datum for the general science 
of administration. 


Bureaucracy Not Sole Model for Administrative Theory 
Somewhat analogous to the preceding problem is the problem 
of employing a single model of administrative action as exclusively 
entitled to the total scope of administrative study. Perhaps the most 
interesting case of this problem is Max Weber’s special theory of 
bureaucracy.* Weber’s ideal type of bureaucracy comes so close to 
describing the essential general traits of administrative action in 
most twentieth-century large-scale organizations, that many writers 
and students use the model as a measuring rod for large-scale 
organizations of all kinds. Somehow it has been presumed that 
familial, patrimonial, and feudal orders, or charismatic movements, 
to use several of Weber’s other categories of human organization, 
are not administrative or are not instructive for the science of 
administration. Actually, the science of administration, properly 
construed, would embrace the actions occurring in all kinds of 
institutions, though the internal and external operating arrange- 
ments of such institutions might be differently defined, justified, or 
legitimized, and result in differing types of productivity. Even a 
charismatic movement, though it may be based on the fictions of 
*Weber’s general theories of organization and bureaucracy are contained in From 
Max Weber: Essays in Sociology, ed. by H. Gerth and C. W. Mills (New York, 


1946), and T. Parsons, ed., Max Weber: The Theory of Social and Economic Organ- 
ization (New York, 1957). 
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antibureaucracy, anti-institutionalization, and antitraditionalism, 
is still an administrative order, masquerading as creative action. 


Science of Administration Selective 

The examples just cited may help to explain the definition of 
the science of administration that follows. It should be apparent 
that the science of administration is first of all selective. It chooses 
for study the careers and patterns of administrative actions wher- 
ever they may occur, and its language consequently is composed 
of terms not necessarily most useful or most used in the special 
sciences of administration. Since any human situation contains a 
body of actions possessing the character of administration, there 
can be a science of administration concerning government, or 
business, or education, or voluntary associations. 


Science of Administration A bstractive 

Besides being selective of events or data, the science of admin- 
istration is abstractive and treats specified aspects of the selected 
data rather than other aspects. Any vignette in the domain of 
administrative action illustrates what is meant by abstraction. For 
example, we set up a case: a man wearing an armband saying 
“foreman” declares to a second man, “Pick up that long-handled 
shovel and dig here.’’ A second man picks up the shovel indicated 
and digs for one hour until he has a large hole. An industrial 
engineer who is concerned with administrative action viewed as 
the allocation and employment of available material and tech- 
niques over a period of time will describe the actions in terms of 
the capabilities of different shovels, the resistances of earth, the 
time elapsed, and the specificity of communication. A general 
administrative scientist will abstract data on the giving of orders 
by skilled supervisors to workers, followed by a response. Both are 
approaches to administrative action. The latter follows the general 
theory of administration; the former a special theory of adminis- 
tration. Both theories create scientific propositions about reality 
by abstracting certain types of events. 

Each kind of abstraction is justified by the particular demands 
of its master science. Whether someone prefers the one or the 
other analysis of the event in question is not to any great extent 
dependent upon the greater correspondence of the one or the 
other to the reality viewed, but depends upon some other prin- 
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ciple for the abstraction of events. (We cannot deny, however, the 
greater difficulties of holding meanings constant in the second, 
general type of theory, but that difficulty merely exalts general 
theory to its devotees.) 

Fallacy of “Practical” Criticisms of 

Administrative Abstractions 

The failure of most writers to understand what they mean by 
the term administration is the chief cause of interminable argu- 
ments over the “most useful” and “true” abstractions of reality. 
It is here, too, that so many ““hardheaded” criers of ““gobbledygook”’ 
fall into error, for they fail to realize that the criticized description 
or propositions very often do not happen to be related to the kind 
of general propositions they wish to make about the same data. 
Such persons would do better to ask always the correct methodo- 
logical question: what kinds of data is the writer trying to abstract 
and what kinds of propositions does he ultimately seek? Then, if 
he wishes, he may argue over the instrumental utility of such 
abstractions or even ethically over the importance or relevance of 
having a general body of propositions of the kind the writers seek. 
Criteria for Choice of Generalizations 

Perhaps an effective way of clarifying what is meant by general 
propositions of administration would be to cite examples of such 
propositions. This is done in section III, below. There may be 
laid down here, however, certain criteria according to which the 
science of administration chooses areas of generalization for 
construction of propositions. 

Unconscious values. One can discover in the history of generali- 
zation in any natural or social science a conditioning by uncon- 
scious fundamental values. This conditioning ranges from pro- 
found character structuring to mere unself-awareness. We would 
therefore expect that the ideology of the workers in any scientific 
field would provide the primary and most important initial source 
of generalizations. Administrative researchers tend to seek general 
principles regarding the several common social situations and 
major values of their cultures; and some of these workers will 
move from the single social situation, or value predisposition that 
constitutes a kind of specialized interest, toward generalization of 
the communization of life situations and values typical of the 
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society as a whole. Thus the automobile producer sees the federal 
government as a giant automobile plant, while the constitutional 
lawyer sees it as a huge commentary on the Constitution. Karl 
Mannheim has shown how men’s minds settle upon particular 
intellectual locales for proposition making. A well-known example 
is the predilection of medieval theologians for propositions regard- 
ing the hereafter and of modern theologians for propositions 
dealing with the social role of religion. 

Conscious choice of issues. Most selection of the locales of propo- 
sitions occurs unconsciously, but sometimes there is a conscious 
choice of areas of burning issues about which propositions are 
needed. One may range from the ancient Sophists to many modern 
social scientists, such as Robert Lynd, to find examples of men who 
insist that what is regarded as crucial to a generation’s happiness 
should be the source of authority for constructing propositions of 
a scientific kind regarding man. “Man is the measure of all things.” 

According to this theory, the criterion for regarding a proposi- 
tion as important, and therefore certifying it as useful, is the 
urgency of the social problem to which the proposition is relevant. 
Very often this criterion overlaps the criteria of an unconscious 
ideology. The clamor about the “‘organization man” is an example. 
What men are excited about tends to become part of the warp and 
woof of their existence. So the cycle of mutual causation occurs. 

Creative and imaginative values. Creative or imaginative values 
may also be the source of scientific work. Many historians, for 
example, defend their interest in certain esoteric and apparently 
irrelevant problems of the past on grounds that they are simply 
“curious” about such problems. Or they may say that such prob- 
lems represent elegant manifestations of the possibilities of the 
human character. While we may or may not accept these problems 
as valuable or relevant, the work done in such areas may be fully 
as scientific as the work done in any “more relevant” or more 
valuable fields. On the other hand those who write of history as 
“it should have been” or write of society as “it ought to be,” cannot 
be said to be scientists at all even though their interests are deemed 
relevant or important. Their activities are properly to be studied 
as creative action, good or bad as the case may be. 


Instrumental criteria. Finally, the criterion for selecting the area 
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of propositions may be instrumental, that is the joining of the 
several criteria mentioned—ideological, politically crucial, and 
imaginative—create a need for certain propositions that relate the 
several concerns and bridge the several subfields. The social 
sciences, and especially political science, are full of propositions of 
equivalences of meanings. Thus one frequently hears that “by 
such a proposition in area A is meant proposition X or some modi- 
fication of X in area B.” Or “Jones, when he says this or that, means 
the same as Smith, when he says this or that.’’ This kind of self- 
consciousness breeds a great deal of historiography, speculation, 
and introspection in science. 

Criteria of fit into established science. Many propositions carry 
out deductive lines of thought preparatory to organizing new 
hypotheses. From this kind of scientific instrumentalism proposi- 
tions are generated that evolve in many directions and induce a 
kind of creative or imaginative exercise that is related to pure 
curiosity but is actually under the control of the master proposi- 
tions that have originated from primary sources. Thus a worker 
may ask himself “whether the proposition he is testing is relevant 
to a proposition already regarded by science as important.” If 
the answer is affirmative, no further inquiry is made into the 
importance of the proposition. 

In some cases, this sociological and intellectual process of science 
leads to a field so far away from the original sources of the criteria 
of importance that the field becomes hopelessly specialized. It can 
no longer be called to account even when some of the original 
criteria are generally recognized to have changed. The curricula 
of the world’s universities are composed of specializations defined 
by the criteria of the past, a past that may be twenty-five or two 
thousand years ago. In some instances, the logical and practical 
basis for their existence is gone, but they live on as esoteric 
“sciences.” This is a problem for the science of administration 
incidentally, and bears basic resemblance to a major concern of the 
study of administration, that is, the social separatism and goal 
autonomy of institutions. 


Determining What to Generalize 
Who can say what is the preferable degree of generality to be 
sought? As previously mentioned, a general science and its several 
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subsciences can abstract different aspects from the same events or 
actions. Both the more and the less “‘realistic’’ abstractors can claim 
“truth.” And perhaps, in the light of our present limited under- 
standing of scientific theory, each must be allowed to claim the 
greater “goodness” of his abstractions. Similarly, when one talks 
of the degree of generality of propositions about data that have 
been abstracted, it cannot be “proven”’ that a less general proposi- 
tion is less desirable than a more general one. If it can be shown 
that a more general statement carries the same validity and reli- 
ability as a less general statement that may be deduced from it, 
then the defender of the latter will usually prefer to know and to 
teach the more general statement. But because the multiplicity of 
variables, the difficulty of operational definitions, and the unstable 
communications system in the social sciences are foes of increasing 
generality, the less general proposition is more frequently the most 
useful. The more general proposition is developed more or less as 
an investment for some dim future when a number of associated 
developments may increase its utility.* 

This is true for other sciences in varying degrees, although in 
some of them the general statements can, by logical or mathemati- 
cal deduction, often help to link and make intelligible separate 
statements of lesser generality. In view of the bewildering assort- 
ment of actions that press upon us in our highly administered lives, 
one may well hope for a general theory of administration with 
propositions encompassing more time, more space, and a greater 
variety of administrative action, and with the less general propo- 
sitions capable of being formulated as deductions from the more 
general propositions, either before or after inductive research. 


Confusion of Science of Administration with 
“Scientoid” Administration 
These statements about the procedure of administrative science 
point up a grave and perhaps peculiar difficulty of the science in 
the face of its data. Administrative actions, unfortunately for the 
science of administration, are frequently highly “scientoid” in 
character; that is, men operating in administrative situations often 
‘See, for instance, Mason Haire, ed., Modern Organization Theory (New York, 


1959), where the heroic efforts of the editor to join together the writers’ theories 
in a preliminary chapter merely underline the theoretical egoism of the writings. 
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behave like logicians and scientists in setting up deductive systems 
from moral postulates.5 These valuing postulates can easily assume 
the guise of scientific hypotheses and actually are logically deduced 
from initial postulates of great generality. Then again, just as in 
science itself, the actors in administration may use inductive checks 
as guides to their own behavior, so as to determine the validity and 
reliability of certain behaviors according to the postulates set down 
initially. Since frequently in large organizations the actors are 
monopolized by their setting and the chain of deduction from the 
initial postulates is very extensive, the valuing element, that is, 
the nonscientific element, in a series of actions is forgotten and 
the actors come to behave like scientists. 

Fortunately, the science of administration can describe admin- 
istrative actions whether they are scientoid or scientific. There can 
be a science of administration, whether administration is scientifi- 
cally conducted or otherwise. Administration that is scientifically 
conducted is a separate body of data. It is independent of a science 
of administration, at least in theory, and may exist even when a 
science of administration is not developed. To say that a certain 
administration is scientoid is a generalization that, as relatively 
true or false, is one of the factual statements contained in the 
science of administration, as in the statement, ‘““Administration is 
conducted in area X in time period T according to certain rational 
or scientific procedures, A, B, C, D....’’ Indeed, a possible prin- 
ciple of the science of administration when applied may consist of 
an injunction not to behave scientifically in a given institution. 
This might come about as follows: (a) A set of institutions in 
society A are unscientifically conducted with the exception of insti- 
tution A7. (b) Sanctions are employed against scientism in all save 
the stipulated institution, A7. (c) The following principle of 
applied science is offered: Those who desire to be recruited into 
institutions of society A are, with the exception noted, discrimi- 
nated against if they are scientific, and hence might be advised to 
be “nonscientific.” If an individual wishes to be recruited into 

5Cf. Brooks Adams: “Administration or generalization is not only the faculty 
upon which social stability rests, but is possibly the highest faculty of the human 
mind” (Theory of Social Revolutions [New York, 1913], p. 216); also Dwight 
Waldo’s words that administrators are “specialists in generalizations,” (The Admin- 
istrative State [New York, 1948] p. 102). 
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institution A2, which is, let us say, religious in nature, he may be 
enjoined perhaps to acquire skills in making decisions by 
revelation. 


Ill. ELEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS ABOUT 
ADMINISTRATION 

A number of primary generalizations of administrative science 
can now be put forward. They are intended to delimit the scope 
and data of the field, to describe the major relationships among 
the actors of administration, and to state the important evolution- 
ary forces that change these relationships over time. 

An appropriate test of an administrative situation might be one 
in which the proportion of administrative actions in any selected 
situation is “high.” These action collections fall along a continuum 
of administration, from the nonadministrative to the almost com- 
pletely administered. For the administrative part of the continuum, 
we may use the term “administration,” and subsequent proposi- 
tions about administration pertain only to those situations. 


Dimensions of Administrative Actions 

Certain descriptive dimensions to administrative situations may 
be added. We may classify them according to the orientation of 
the actor, targets (scope and domain), and effects (effective force) 
of administrative actions performed in them. Thus an administra- 
tive situation contains N number of actions that have individually 
three objective dimensions: (a) the orientation, role, or reference 
of the actor; (b) the targets—the degree of generality of actions 
accomplished: how many, how different, and for how long—and 
the number of individuals affected by the action; and (c) the effects 
—degree of change brought about among other actions in the 
situation by an observed action. Generalizations about adminis- 
trative situations (that is, establishments or groups of establish- 
ments or organizations) begin as statements of modal, mean, and 
median behaviors in the three major dimensions. (Other more 
sophisticated quantifications of the situation may be devised as 


the need arises.) 

To illustrate the dimensions of a particular act, let us suppose 
that a school superintendent, in the course of a day’s observed 
actions, tells his secretary to prepare a notice to all teachers to 
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disengage themselves from formal affiliation with UNESCO or 
its afhliated agencies. A man acting in his occupational role (super- 
intendent) performs an action of certified scope (UNESCO afhli- 
ations), domain (all teachers in the system), and intended effect 
(all affiliations abolished). The goal of this action is somewhat 
obvious, but long experience with administrative actions will tell 
us that other tests of the true goal are required. Furthermore, this 
goal is goal number 1, inasmuch as the teachers’ subsequent 
behavior may not be presumed from the directive, nor may it even 
be presumed that the secretary will prepare the notice. 

The stipulation that the goal is important is already part of our 
definition of administration, so this aspect of the problem should 
not concern us. We may be concerned, however, with the question 
of whether any single unit of action can possibly have a goal that 
can stand by itself and be recorded. Somewhat the same problem 
occurs in content analysis when one must judge a given statement 
out of its context. There is no easy way out of this dilemma. The 
main requirement is that we broaden our survey of the action to 
include surrounding actions and associated actions. A single human 
action is unlikely to carry its full meaning on its face. A single 
action is a useful basic unit for theory, for research orientation, 
and for some specific operational research procedures; but the 
action itself cannot be judged objectively without observing its 
external conditions, such as other people, the time dimension, the 
space dimension, and the like. 

This is a practical objection to the action theory, in our view, 
rather than a theoretical one. We theorize that an action occurs in 
“reality” in its full and necessary context; if one could open up 
and describe fully the goal and precise direction of a single act, he 
would find it to include all of its appropriate meanings and its 
goals. Otherwise, it could not happen, for the organism in action 
is all its history and its projection of history. Likewise we say that 
an external historical event is caused by all that has ever happened 
before to limit or otherwise condition it, though we know that we 


can never hope to describe the complete antecedents of the event. 


Administration’s Organizational Context 


We may also propose as an elementary description of adminis- 
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trative situations that they are parts of an organization. The situ- 
ation, as a more or less technically useful selection of a congeries 
of actions, is part of an organization, establishment, or institution 
that is isolated by the following criteria: (a) More interaction 
occurs among members of the organization in respect to the types 
of action chosen as important than occurs between them and 
others; and (b) action of the chosen types in respect to others is 
conscious, that is, realized as treating with an “outside.” 


Effects of Degree of Administrativeness 

To conclude these primary descriptive statements about admin- 
istration, we may comment again on the further consequences of 
the proportion of administrative action a given organization 
embraces. The greater the proportion of administrative, rather 
than other actions, within an organization, i.e., the greater the 
isolation of the organization from external influences, the greater 
its self-consciousness (as tested among its participants), and the 
greater its acquisition of the traits of the “ideal type” of organiza- 
tions in its cultural epoch. In a given cultural epoch, there may 
be two or more such “ideal types.’ For example, one may think of a 
religious cult, such as Jehovah’s Witnesses, whose structure does 
not resemble the pure bureaucratic form, assuming bureaucracy to 
be the prevalent type. On the contrary, it is structured strikingly 
like a chiliastic organization or movement, such as Karl Mannheim 
has described, a type of movement not typical of the present 
epoch. The isolation and the self-consciousness of the Witnesses are 
well known, as are the punctiliousness and, one may say, almost 
compulsiveness of procedures and actions within the cult. This 
brief example should make us attend more carefully to the mean, 
modal, or median positions of types of actions and administrative 
situations. Too often the “science of administration” or the teach- 
ing of ‘‘applied administration” ignores the simplest and grossest 
quantitative thinking in describing the elementary data of the 
field. We would be greatly assisted by an inventory and classifi- 
cation by quantitative and structural criteria of the administered 
groups of society today. 


Actors of Administration 


The actors of administration are termed executives, participants, 
and clientele. The executives are the administrative leaders 
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charged with, or controlling the deductions of policy in an organi- 
zation.® Participants are those occupationally concerned with the 
operations of an organization. They include the employees in a 
formal bureaucracy, the politically active and professional parti- 
sans in a political grouping, or the rank and file in an army. The 
clientele are people definitely, noticeably, and usually directly 
affected by the operations of the establishment, but who are often 
not members of it. They would include, for example, the constitu- 
ents of a politician, the public served by an army, the passengers 
served by a public transit authority, the customers of an automo- 
bile manufacturing firm, and the audience of an acting troupe. 

These three categories are essential to administrative theory 
because they interact with each other in the struggle over 
substantive and instrumental goals." 

Subjective perspectives of actors. A goal to one group is not a 
goal to another. Furthermore, administrative groups have quite 
different contacts and relations with clienteles. Some of the most 
interesting problems of administrative theory concern the extent 
to which the clientele is part of the organization. For example, an 
important branch of democratic doctrine embraces the clientele 
as rulers, that is, as executives and participants. The clientele of 
other groups (e.g. armies, many private enterprises, stage com- 
panies) is quite dissociated from the administration, though opera- 
tions are justified as “for the people.” And, as if to confirm that 
these extremes are not entirely separate analytic problems, we have 
these examples reversed in some instances: in the doctrine that 
the clientele of a state are spectators and recipients, not participants 


*These include legislators wherever they are involved in administrative situa- 
tions. They are then considered as co-elite with the administration hierarchy, with 
different origins, recruitment, power, perspectives, and relationships to participants 
and clientele. This is not only methodologically useful, but historically pertinent, 
as can be revealed by consideration of the origins of representative government. Cf. 
the author’s Public and Republic (New York, 1951), pp. 13-21; certain theories 
of legislative function (ibid., p. 183); and the activities of elected assemblymen. 

™Mosca, Bryce, and others, including this writer in his Elements of Political 
Science (New York, 1952), have emphasized a threefold, broad classification of (1) 
active leaders, (2) less active and less powerful, and (3) the relatively apathetic 
mass, as the most meaningful broad division of political actors. Cf. R. Maclver: 
“Power is never a subordination of the many to the one. It is, always, a hierarchy” 
(quoted in H. D. Lasswell and A. Kaplan, concurring, Power and Society [New 
Haven, 1950], p. 205). 
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or rulers; in the citizen armies; in the co-operative enterprise owned 
and operated by the clientele; and even in the theatre company 
that is established with the clientele as owners, audience, and 
participants. 

The organization goal is envisaged as the patterning of pur- 
posive activities toward an apparent goal. Ordinarily this is the 
executives’ goal, for they work primarily at influencing members 
toward their ends. It is notable that Henri Fayol and many others 
before and since his time assert that administrative leadership 
consists of supervising administrative actions so as to make them 
conform to the leaders’ ends. Proexecutive goals characterize not 
only the bureaucratic model that Fayol describes but most organi- 
zations, no matter how bizarre their operations may be and how 
unintelligible to the modern time-and-motion study expert. 

Perhaps we may pass on merely with a warning that the science 
of administration must preserve by the precision of its generaliza- 
tions the distinctions between the goals of all who are organiza- 
tionally involved—executives (sponsors), participants, and clien- 
tele. Many important propositions depend upon this precision, as, 
for example, propositions about internal conflicts in an organiza- 
tion, “efficiency,” resource allocations, or relations with outside 
organizations and clientele. 


Substantive and Instrumental Goals 

Every organization has more than one goal. This plurality may 
be usefully divided into substantive goals, insofar as they concern 
the doctrinal justification of the administration, or instrumental 
goals, insofar as they are means to the achievement of the substan- 
tive goals. The substantive goals of organizations are as varied as 
the desires of men or, more strictly, as varied as those desires that 
men have discovered can be extended and accomplished through 
administrative practices. Substantive goals would include educa- 
tion in educational administration, disposal of garbage in the 
administration of sanitation, combat in military administration, 
and so on, to innumerable other ultimately satisfying conclusions 
or outputs of administrative actions. 


General administrative theory concerns both types of goals. 
Contrary to at least one branch of thought, the general science of 
administration does not reject these special subfields of administra- 
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tion as irrelevant, nor does it try to isolate administrative practice 
from the practice of particular skills. In this sense, we would 
modify the claims of men such as Louis Meriam, who say that 
administration is the practice of a special skill and the principles 
regarding such practice, and the claims of generalists, such as L. D. 
White, who declare that administration is the generalized action 
with the special skill subtracted. The science of administration 
does not occupy itself exclusively with either the special substance 
of administration or the instrumental goals common to all 
administrative situations. 

It seems to us that general administration tries to generalize all 
of these skilled practices by abstraction. It goes all the way up and 
all the way down in the world of administrative data. It speaks of 
a substantive goal rather than of sanitation, combat, education, 
conservation, transportation, and so on. It talks of leadership skills, 
policies, and ideologies in summary form, realizing it can neve 
hope to be able to generalize about administration in particulai 


substantive fields. 


Use of Abstract Values in Classifying Goals 

The question still remains though: If we are not to ignore sub- 
stantive goals, how are we to study them? It is not enough to say 
merely that a substantive goal exists. We ought further to sub- 
divide the substantive goal into its basic analytic components, on 
the a priori theory that many enriching propositions may be 
evolved from distinctions among substantive goals, even though 
the distinctions are not the concrete ones of building dams, clean- 
ing streets, teaching children, and so forth. Perhaps we may fruit- 
fully employ Harold D. Lasswell’s classification of base values— 
power, respect, rectitude, affection, well-being, wealth, skill, and 
enlightenment—and inquire whether important behavioral differ- 
ences manifest themselves in administration as actions that are 
directed toward one or more of these values.* Or we may accept 
some other classification of values, say that of Charles W. Morris, 
which deductively describes thirteen ways of life.® This kind of 
problem deserves, and will receive, further attention. At the 

See H. D. Lasswell and A. Kaplan, op. cit. 


*‘Comparative Strength of Life Ideals in Eastern and Western Cultures,” in ¢ 
W. Moore, ed., Essays in East and West Philosophy (Honolulu, 1953). 
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moment we wish only to call attention to the existence of these 
substantive goals in organizations. 

We have also said that organizations are characterized by instru- 
mental goals. Both deduction and experience suggest that admin- 
istrative establishments are permeated by certain objectives that 
are regarded by the sponsors of the organization and, to a varying 
extent, by the participants in it, by its clientele, and by the outside 
world as necessary for the achievement of substantive goals. Again, 
these instrumental goals may be classified in various ways. Thus 
we may once more employ Lasswell’s scope values, this time as 
means values (what he calls ‘‘base’’) that is, objectives considered 
as desirable in order to implement a more fundamental substantive 
objective. Then we should expect administration to be charac- 
terized by a great many instrumental activities, the values of which 
are weighed in relation to their contribution to a more remote and 
basic substantive value. 


Power as an Instrumental Value 

Of these instrumental values perhaps the most common and 
most pervasive is power. The ability to participate in the making 
of decisions that affect the values of others is the frequent second 
thought of a person who wishes to accomplish a substantive objec- 
tive by means of administration. It is through power, exercised 
both in reference to the outside world and also in internal rela- 
tions, that actions can be directed toward the aims of the sponsor. 
If power is cut off, the organization loses its moorings in the 
external world and disintegrates internally. 


Internal Administrative Power Is Control 

Power within administrative situations, however, has a rather 
special character, distinguishing it from power in external opera- 
tions or nonadministrative circumstances. Power within adminis- 
tration is translated into control. Administration is directed 
toward substantive goals, collective energies have to be harnessed 
to those ends, and the organization leaders must establish a pattern 
of behavior that can be guaranteed to work toward those ends. 
Control is the ability to influence decisions relating to the values 
of others in an organization. Control is lent a deductive cast. The 
substantive goals of sponsors must be subdivided among a number 
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of people. In order to avoid losing or changing the goals, the deduc- 
tions must be made logically. Furthermore, they must be con- 
trolled. So the typical administration sees substantive goals deduced 
into component tasks which constitute the contributions of 
individual actors or participants. The ability to control, therefore, 
lies in the first instance in the ability to set directives to partici- 
pants, and then in the ability to supervise the operations that 
follow. 


Omnipresence of Deduction in Administration 


Deduction supplies logic to control in administration. It ties 
the instrumental activities of divided labor to the substantive goals 
of an organization. Thus it is that the individual actions in an 
administrative organization can be rationalized. The organization 
need not be of the ideal bureaucratic type to allow such rationali- 
zation. No matter what the substantive goals and no matter what 
the ideological and cultural determinants of the character of 
administration, the deductive stamp presses heavily upon the 
organizational process.?® 


Weakness of Induction 

Inductive thinking is at a disadvantage not only in the modern 
large-scale government or corporate organizations, but in all kinds 
of organizations. The pervasiveness of control as a major instru- 
mental objective, along wtih its concomitant deduction, is the chief 
reason why so few administrative establishments can be “‘scientifi- 
cally’ conducted. That is, few organizations employ inductive 
checks of the validity of actual behavior in the organization in 
terms of its substantive goals, even though to the scientist or 
observer the utility of such a procedure would be apparent in 
terms of the executives’ goals. The executives and participants are 
themselves so involved in the observance of deductive rationaliza- 
tion in judging the operations of the organization that they find it 
difficult to assume an empirical or inductive frame of mind with 

“Cf. From Max Weber, pp. 204-205, where Weber emphasizes the dependence of 
rationalistic bureaucracy upon the development of a money system. From our 
point of view, money and similar conditions he describes are technical instruments 
for implementing deduction. The use of money allows measurability of performance, 
increased control over persons within the organization, and other assurances of 


greater deducibility of action. 
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regard to their own operations and so check them. This condition 
may be the basic reason why staffs have developed as free-floating 
advisory agencies, since, being free of the hard-and-fast control and 
deductive pressure that are exerted on line groups, they may 
‘objective.” 


‘ 


become more 
Formality and Co-ordination Related to Control 


The universality of the control objective brings to prominence 
two other aspects of control: the formalization of action, and 
co-ordination. Formalization of an administration means giving to 
actions a ritual rehearsing their authoritative origin. Actions, 
though admittedly unique, must bear a deductive stamp upon 
their face. This accounts for laws, policies, rules, and formal com- 
mands in administration. Again, whatever the essential ideology 
of administrative action in a given organization, directives of the 
lowliest origin are allegedly made “in the name of the law,” “in 
the name of the king,” “by the will of the people,” “by order of the 
commanding officer,” or “in the words of the master.” Much of 
so-called red tape consists of this kind of demonstration of an 
action’s derivation from the organization’s leaders. 


Increases in Co-ordination 

As the whole body of action grows larger, co-ordinating activities 
increase in proportion to the total, first because there are increased 
chances for a discrepancy between the values of the executives and 
the values of the participants or clientele, and second because the 
instrumental goals generally become more complex and difficult 
to supervise. The whole body of administration can increase only 
by increases in the targets and effects of administrative action. 
An increase in any one of these targets will call into play more 
deductive control activities, unless the substantive goal of the 
organization is changed by liberating or decentralizing certain 
suborganization divisions. 


Interactive Effects of the Goals and Actors 

Every action tends to have effects and incite reactions. We may 
expect, therefore, that every change in substantive goal (or the 
derivations from it internally and externally) or in instrumental 
objectives will produce a chain of consequences that will, in turn, 
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react upon the participants in an organization and produce other 
kinds of administrative actions. The substantive goals of given 
executives often work against the goals of executives or other 
actors in larger or at least related spheres of social action; 
this produces some confusion in the establishment as the actors 
attempt to adjust to a new equilibrium. The instrumental goals 
of executives are subject to the same process, which produces other 
kinds of confusion. The substantive goals of the executives may 
move against their instrumental goals to produce another kind 
of confusion. Finally, the instrumental goals may move against 
the substantive goals and cause still more confusion. 

In general, any organization, whatever its substantive goals, can 
be structured, at least doctrinally, according to any arrangement 
of executive, participant, and clientele relationships. Even an 
army created to win wars may be a monolith or an anarchy. While 
this clarifies many confusions of logic and theory about administra- 
tion, it also reveals the great complexity of administrative behavior. 


IV. POWER, INCOME, AND PRESTIGE AS GOALS 
IN ADMINISTRATION 


The most important instrumental objective is power, specially 
defined within administrative situations as control. Since the 
actions of many are involved and the actions must be co-ordinated 
so as to present a deduced quality from the sponsored substantive 
goals, executives strive for control, by whatever means they have 
of influencing the decisions of others. It is because of this that 
administration which is primarily repetitive, purposive, and orga- 
nized action forever presents a system of power relations. The 
achievement of administrative, substantive goals with respect to a 
population or to material effects requires the patterning of actions 
according to deductive subcategories of the goal. Control is the 
means of maintaining the deductive process. It may be granted 
externally to the participants by the symbols of authority and the 
sanctions of power; internally, control is dependent upon morale. 


Power as a Dominant External and Internal Value 


Whatever the pace or degree of power that dominates the sub- 
stantive policies of the organization and its internal rule, there 
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can be no doubt of its formidable role in absolute terms. If power 
is defined as the ability to make or influence decisions, every social 
situation becomes an opportunity for its appearance. The orienta- 
tion of individuals to action—the basic ‘‘function” of administra- 
tion—requires docility and repetitiveness of action among the 
actors. As soon as orientation occurs, power occurs with it, whether 
power be thought of in broad terms as unconscious norm construc- 
tion, social suggestibility or conformism, or conscious direction 
of the actions of others."! 

In the case of unconscious power, we are speaking of a phenom- 
enon not peculiarly administrative, for it embraces habit. It is not 
inconsistent with the definition of power to extend it even to these 
cases, if it is now thought of as distributed in small amounts 
among those oriented to the group and as unconsciously wielded. 
How much there is in any group of this kind of power as compared 
with the power exercised by individuals consciously is, of course, 
an important question, and is the basis of recent studies aimed at 
showing the limits and origins of leadership. 

Power as a conscious direction of the actions of others is a more 
useful concept for discussing the goals of “rational’’ organizations 
which are so abundant in modern times. Here it is clear that 
deliberate orientation of actions within a small or large group 
requires some definition of the external or substantive tasks of the 
group and of the means of organizing members to those ends. 

Of course, if one were to survey the obvious administrative 
creations of man, one would find exceedingly few that are overtly 
dedicated to maximizing the power of one group. A list of hun- 
dreds of public agencies and thousands of private ones will reveal 
no more than a handful that justify themselves in terms of acquir- 
ing power. Even the political party, a voluntary association for 
propaganda and agitation aimed at capturing state offices, usually 
declares that its objective is to increase the real income of the whole 
nation, according to a program or party platform. Yet a cursory 
examination of the activities of party executives or sponsors will 
reveal a greater proportion of time spent on getting into office 


“Cf. R. Lippitt, N. Polansky, and S$. Rosen, The Dynamics of Power, Human 
Relations, 5 (1952), 37-64, on (a) tendency of orientation of newly organized groups 
to be accompanied by clarifications (determinations) in power perspectives, and (0) 
correlations between power contagion and power direction. 
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than in any substantive occupation with issues, ideals, and the like. 
What is true of the political party is not so true of other organiza- 
tions; forest conservation, for example, seems to be purely income 
motivated with respect to the outer world, i.e., bringing services or 
distributing benefits to a clientele. 

Still, the struggle to direct the group largely characterizes com- 
mittees, agencies, and associations of all kinds. The desire for 
power is so heartfelt that substantive objections are submerged in 
active (“Give me the men and tools”) and passive (“Let’s not rock 
the boat’’) argumentation and activities aimed at increasing power. 
The men in an organization who complain most of the loss of 
objectives (“A craftsman can’t work in this shop”; “Being an engi- 
neer means nothing to this crowd’’) are bitter over their lack of 
control or have primary objectives to which power is foreign and 
which result only in their relative isolation. 

Jakob Burckhardt, speaking of the West, and Karl Wittfogel, 
discussing the East, agree on the ultimate power interests of organi- 
zations and states.'* We should, perhaps, add the brooding voices 
of Henry and Brooks Adams, of Robert Michels, Gaetano Mosca, 
and Vilfredo Pareto, of Mises and Hayek. In essence, these and 
many others agree that administration is first and foremost an 
activity aimed at increasing the organization’s external power and 
internal controls. 

Treated in purely economic, status, or “happiness” terms, an 
organization may possess strong behaviors of a nonpower kind. No 
objection, certainly, may be raised to general and systematic com- 
parisons of the economic productivity of two organizations, differ- 
ently constructed, and the prestige they tender their members or 
outsiders can be compared. However, these comparisons too often 
lack the conditional statement that power is being treated as a 
constant. 

On the other hand, in assessing the absolute extent to which 
power determines administration, one may say that, regardless of 
other motives, the search for internal and external aggrandizement 
of power is highly significant. It determines the universal modes 
of administrative structure; it further explains many of the rela- 


*]. Burckhardt, Force and Freedom (New York, 1943), and K. Wittfogel, The 
Ruling Bureaucracy of Oriental Despotism, Review of Politics, 15 (1953), 350-359. 
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tions between the administration and the outside world that would 
be riddles if the presumed or alleged substantive goals were taken 
at face value to explain them. 

The overwhelming fact about administration is that substantive 
goals are accomplished only by influencing the external world, and 
this influence is accomplished principally through power. The 
path to external accomplishment is political in a broad sense, even 
if we refer to the program of a parent-teachers’ association or the 
construction of a new post office. 

Power of administration may be distributed more or less inequit- 
ably among sponsors, participants, and clientele. In thinking of 
the clientele, of course, we visualize people getting what they 
wanted and tend therefore to dismiss the power problem as irrele- 
vant or inoperative. On the contrary, the science of administration 
is especially preoccupied with these cases of seeming equality of 
power.’® When a majority of a population itself determines how 
it is substantively served (this is a leading view of democratic 
administration), it must constantly strain every effort to maintain 
the equal-power situation to guarantee the substantive service. 
Here there should be no question whether power is a substantive 
goal of administration. Anyone who has studied or experienced 
the anxieties and activities of groups attempting to ensure the 
equal distribution to themselves of substantive products will recog- 
nize that clientele are exerting themselves to become participants 

83] _asswell has stated the axioms of clientele power sharing well: 

“1. Power is shared when the political myth favors the pattern of general parti- 


cipation in the making of decisions. 

“2. Power is shared when in fact there is general participation in decision- 
making. 

“3. Shared power means that it is assumed that office holders can be criticized 
without fear of serious retaliation. 

“4. Shared power means that the shaping of decisions depends upon values to 
which access can be had on the basis of merit. 

“5. Shared power includes the freedom to challenge the lawfulness of applying 
general rules to concrete cases. 

“6. Power is shared when there is an effective presumption against the politiciz- 
ing of human relations. 

“7. Power is shared when there is a presumption against the use of power in great 
concentration, particularly in the form of regimentation, centralization, and 
militarization.” The World Revolution of Our Time [Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1951], p. 41; (quoted by permission). When these relations exist in an 
organization, we can speak of administrative power sharing. 
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and to control the distribution of power as much or more than 
they are exerting themselves to effect a substantive result. It is 
common experience to see co-operative associations, veterans’ 
organizations, clubs, and party factions exhaust themselves in the 
struggle to make certain that the power exercised in internal rule 
is equally distributed within the group, and then have little energy 
for providing benefits (their postulated substantive goals) to 
themselves or to others. 

We are already forewarned against a strict dichotomy of outside 
and inside in treating of administration. These distinctions are 
primarily useful in studying crystallization of references and mem- 
berships. Other reasons why the distinction persists help explain 
the ideology of administrative theorists. Thus one can do one’s 
will on the “inside” if it is “isolated” from the outside, whence 
we hear talk of “purely domestic questions,” “Keep government 
out of business,” “The public be damned,” “Eisenhower is not a 
real Republican,” ““The civil service is out of politics,” and so on. 
When the distinction is made or alleged stoutly, a new vocabulary 
arises for describing the administrative process. Thus Machia- 
velli’s Prince is about “politics”: How a Prince manages his realm 
to get power and hold it. But Alexander Leighton’s Governing of 
Men is “administration”; he has the same problems and quotes 
Machiavelli liberally, but the subjects of his concern are in a 
concentration camp. 

Income as the Dominant Ac ninistrative Goal 

Two additional notes may be added on the kind of problem one 
faces in studying administration where the substantive goals of 
income and prestige are paramount. The part that power plays 
here is often underestimated.’* Yet a type of organization can be 
conceived that would maximize substantively the production of 
goods and prestige. 

The most common stipulated substantive goals of administra- 
tion are economic, in the broad sense of that term. Men say that 
they administer in order to reward themselves, their participant 
colleagues or employees, and their clientele with goods, and debate 
goes on continuously over the relative distribution of income 


“Cf. also Sebastian de Grazia, Status as a Political and Religious Motive, Journal of 
Liberal Religion, 28 (1947), 91-101. 
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among the three groups. Since monetary income takes many forms, 
and since the forms of such income are only the equivalents of 
other equally material goods of life, it is well for administrative 
science to include the many varieties of such benefits in consider- 
ing to what extent organizations may be molded by this general 
purpose. Therefore, not only money, but its equivalent in other 
forms of reward—food and lodging, health and social services, 
public and private buildings, education, leisure and travel, and 
amusement—should be considered as income. 

Perhaps the most striking example of an organization devoted 
to income is the entrepreneurial prototype of capitalism. As pic- 
tured by Adam Smith and its later devotees, it is a well-known 
model of human activity. The executives or entrepreneurs seek 
only to maximize personal profits, but owing to the operation of 
certain behavioral laws as they pursue this substantive goal, an 
ultimate increase in income is afforded the clientele, and to a more 
limited extent, the participants in the enterprise. We note that 
the model seeks the predominance of the income goal over power 
(and prestige) by providing anarchy through the stern injunction 
to governments: laissez faire. Then, or simultaneously, it makes 
much of the significant role allowed to invention and innovation, 
confirming the rightness of our identification of creativity with 
anarchy and of administration with power. 

The striking feature of this model, as historically developed, was 
its denial of power as a substantive and instrumental goal. Power 
was atomized to the point of insignificance. Rational marketing 
was to substitute for control relationships. Yet its actual acceptance 
of power (control) was the most important instrumental goal. 
Although bargaining was to reign within as without, the great 
captains of industry, as Michels has indicated, ran their establish- 
ments like well-disciplined armies. Internally, however, they 
favored economic sanctions over coercive and psychological sanc- 
tions. Moreover, externally, the administration of prices often 
occurred."® 


*An alternative and equally abstract model is provided in the form of socialism, 
in which income is maximized for the clientele, with regulated stipends to the 
executives and participants. However, socialism presumes by its plan an integrated 
structure of controls over society; it promises an organization that is systematically 
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It seems that little in the substantive motive of greater organiza- 
tional income itself acts against the predominance of the power 
motive within the establishment, but that the laissez-faire system 
stems the tide of power from within moving out, or at least breaks 
it up into smaller units. Equalizing income, in order more to 
indulge the participants and clientele, is supposed by laissez-faire 
writers to increase agitation concerning power. It may be ques- 
tioned, however, whether the equalizing process inescapably pro- 
duces a substitution of power for income as the preponderant 
active motive, or whether, historically, the equalization has itself 
been the corollary to a disturbance and redefinition of demands 
and expectations that are the inescapable producers of heightened 
power-consciousness and conflict. A band of hunters, who custom- 
arily distribute the spoils of the chase equally, have very small 
power problems, but the attempt on the part of one hunter to 
turn the hunt into an entrepreneurial expedition would immedi- 
ately convert the operation into a power struggle, with the hunters 
eyeing one another so carefully perhaps that they fail to see the 
animals they hunt. 

So we would surmise not only that a preponderant substantive 
income motive in an organization is made difficult if participants 
or clientele are to share with executive sponsors, but also that it is 
vulnerable to the power preoccupations excited by changes in 
demands and expectations, whether from sponsors to participants, 
participants to clients, clients to sponsors, and so on. 


Prestige the Dominant Goal 

Turning from income to prestige as a focal value for the con- 
struction of administrative models, one senses a preoccupation of 
participants with prestige. It almost seems that participants, con- 
signing power to their sponsors and goods to their clientele, seek 
prestige beyond all. For example, Henry Gantt’s brief but influ- 
ential essay of 1919 on administration, called Organizing for Work, 
reveals that he seems to desire sponsors’ power maximized in order 
to give participants prestige and clientele income. Perhaps the 
chief hierarchs must, in every kind of organization, be preoccupied 


dedicated to many forms of influencing the population in return for sharing in 
come with its clientele: so what it gives with one hand it takes with the other. 
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with power, even if their organization be essentially one for the 
command and bestowal of prestige. Perhaps clienteles are too 
imperfectly assimilated to the operations of the organization to 
recognize and accord prestige. The holder of a Medal of Honor is 
entitled to a salute from the general he obeys but not from the 
civilian he serves. Perhaps power is the premium, prestige the 
consolation prize, and income the booby prize in the mysterious 
combinings and orderings of different motives in administrative 
situations. 

Again, the science of administration should not hesitate to 
describe the universe of administrative action as ordered according 
to prestige. We speak not only of fraternal orders and ceremonial 
cults, whose substantive goals are to obtain prestige for the actors 
(members), but also of groups such as powerless nobilities, where 
prestige, although not the ostensible substantive goal, in effect 
becomes so through the atrophy of goals such as power and income. 


V. DEVELOPMENT OF ADMINISTRATION 


The values of administration are apparently not stable and seem 
to shift among the actors and between points of time. The evolu- 
tion of administrative situations is a response to a number of 
ideological, material, and fortuitous events. 

The degree to which a society is administrative varies. Organ- 
izations increase or decrease in number over a period of time, 
and individually their dimensions vary. Administration occurs 
at the instance of sponsors (leading actors) who expect to maximize 
their interest by harnessing human energies through collective 
behavior that is co-ordinated by deductions from their preferred 
interests and that takes the form of instrumental or means actions 
directed at the expansion of human energies in favor of the 
sponsors’ goals. 

Thus an administrative establishment develops as an innova- 
tion in human engineering. It contrasts with creative, anarchic 
actions and with other habitual actions by setting an external 
framework and “objectivity of goals” upon action. Administration 
cannot exist without communication, and without influencing. 
There can be no organization without a definable influence 
structure, which relates to the external society and also describes 
relationships among the participants in the organization. The 
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meaningful question is not whether human engineering exists, 
but rather what kind of influence it exerts, and what its goals 
and means are. 

It is no restriction of the concept of an organization to say that 
it may be pictured as an influence structure. The same may be 
said of an individual organism and the relations among its parts, 
as well as nonadministrative habits that provide social interaction 
without organization. We are tempted to use the term communica- 
tion structure rather than influence structure, except that the term 
communication has acquired a neutral meaning that belies the 
facts about communication, that is, that it is always valuational 
and purposive. 

Indices of degrees of administrativeness rise as the degree of 
division of labor in the society increases. However, the number 
of organizations in a society does not necessarily vary with the 
degree of division of labor in a society, for a single far-reaching 
organization may direct a great part of the division of labor. Rather 
the number of organizations in a society depends upon the divi- 
sion of labor and also upon the heterogeneity of a society, that 
is, the spectrum of values and value systems among the population. 
Where there are many values and no compulsion to unitary organ- 
ization, the number of organizations will increase. When a society 
loses its heterogeneity of values, the number of organizations 
diminishes, although the degree of division of labor in a society 
may remain constant. 

An increasing part of modern life throughout the world is 
falling within the area of administration. This follows from the 
heightened development of applied administration. Knowledge 
of how to organize collective behavior has spread, and such in- 
novations have, after the manner of mechanical innovations, 
become cumulative. It has been discovered that administrative 
practices can be applied to more and more human situations. 

In addition, new moral developments are causing an increase 
in administration. As the spectrum of creative activity enlarges 
in a heterogeneous world, demands increase for consensus to be 
brought about by administrative means. There is an increasing 
refusal to accept individualistic or supernatural solutions to social 
problems. There are increasing demands for power, and power 
agencies are being assigned more targets and greater force than 
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was customary in preceding ages. Furthermore, previously un- 
connected areas of life, for which administrative action has pro- 
vided little co-ordination, are seen to be ready for administrative 
organization. Functions, people, areas, and problems that had 
previously been out of the perspective of administration are now 
believed to be accessible to it. Management, like public relations, 
is awe-struck at its own possibilities, delighted and amazed at how 
easily human behavior falls prey to its techniques in the most 
diverse and unexpected fields of life. 


Relation of Increase in Creativity to 
Increased Administration 

Strategically situated central organizations, possessed of superior 
resources, are expanding outwards and increasing the total pro- 
portion of administration by centralizing less administered juris- 
dictions and organizations. Defensive reactions are elicited among 
the sponsors of administration in threatened areas, and administra- 
tion then increases therein. 

Increased administration does not always bring a net loss of 
creative action. It brings a decrease in creative action when it 
controls the value and subvalue spectra (defined as spheres of 
creative action). Also, the longer increased administration persists, 
the more likely that it will bring lapses of memory among those 
who previously held more varied values in the administered sphere. 
But increased administration can increase creative action if it 
brings satisfaction in a spectrum that is limited but has occupied 
the attention of persons potentially productive in more varied 
value spectra. A simple example would be the invariant demand 
for food, its fulfillment, and the release of individuals into spheres 
of more creative action. In addition, increased administration 
may increase creative action if it is value efficient. This happens 
when its sponsors can achieve their aims technically with less 
than the accustomed intervention in those value spectra that are 
relevant and conditioned but not necessarily directly involved 
in the instrumentation of the aims. 


Values in Origin and Development of Administration 


In general, it may be said that organizations originate for 
income, are perpetuated by considerations of prestige, and suc- 
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cumb to power. One tends to study new organizations to determine 
the material wants they intend to fulfill, established organizations 
as prestige and status systems, and the history of organizations as 
struggles for power. In brief, organizations tend to shift their 
major internal and external goals from income to prestige to power. 

At the same time, as one observes organizational behavior, he 
finds the rule of administrative groups shifting from the clientele 
(to whom income was promised), to the participants (for whom 
status is of primary importance), to the executives (for whom 
power is paramount). Thus administration ends as power-moti- 
vated and elite-dominated (see Table 1). 

The final organizational equilibrium consists, then, of power, 
which rests internally in the hands of a few and is masked ex- 
ternally by the substantive motive ascribed to the organization's 
actions of prestige, internally in the hands of participants and 
externally with reference to participants as well, and of income, 
such as it may be, assigned to the clientele. Both income and 
prestige, of course, are disproportionately provided to the power- 
elite. The analogy with Plato’s trilogy of the philosopher kings 
(power), the warriors (honor), and the artisans (income) is sug- 
gested and is more than superficial. He was trying to describe 
an eternally stable organizational equilibrium. 

The “exceptions” to these tendencies are many. We think a 
good many of them are produced by ambiguities of definition, 
by interplay of several values at the same time, by difficulties 
of observation, by transitory reversals of the process owing to local 
factors, by propaganda and myths denying the obvious, and by 
changes in the character of the reference groups or orientations 
of all concerned. These last changes transform the group by 
changing its definition and delimitation rather than allowing 
the group as delimited to exhibit the designated transformations. 

Various conditions determine the initial character of administra- 
tion as income motivated and client managed. By far the greatest 
part of the administration arises to satisfy needs for goods. 
Honorary or power groups, that are initiated for nonmaterial 
goals, are often the result of pre-existing income organizations. 

A group is usually organized by those who have a material 
need. Rarely do the clientele relinquish power unless they have 
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Table 7. Forms of administration under conditions of maximization 
of selected values for selected beneficiaries. 


Executives Participants Clientele 
Power Bureaucracy (all Democracy (some Rule by interests 
groups provide political parties, (some political 
examples) governments, churches, organs and govt. 
work groups, other agencies, 
voluntary associa- voluntary associa- 
tions) tions) 
Prestige Aristocracy Cohonoring Honorary 
(cliques, 1st (fraternal orders) (knighting, 
estate or class) medal-giving, 


man-of-year, 
mother-of-year, 
Carnegie hero 


medal) 
Income Plutocracy Profit-sharing, Service 
(monopolists, guilds, old-trade- (social 
cartels) unionism functionalism, 


division of labor, 
public enterprise) 


Phases Phases 

(shift of (shift of 
dominant principal 
values) beneficiaries) 


Note: Changes occur: (1) by internal transformation (e.g. individual 
enterprise to profit-sharing participant, [public] decision-making to 
bureaucratic decision making), (2) by external co-ordination (e.g. profit- 
sharing enterprise to cartelism, nobility to king). 

The dynamic principles are: differential activity, differential leader- 
ship, instrumentalism, simplism, and uncertainty. These factors cause the 
horizontal and vertical slippage diagramed above. 


to; usually it just slips away. (This would agree with Hobbes’s 
interpretation of the social contract as an escape from a hopeless 
condition, but would go beyond him, following Michels, and 
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include apathy.) The precondition to control is co-operation 
(hence the eternally perplexing problem posed by despotisms 
founded upon consensus, which has plagued rationalistic writers 
on democracy from the eighteenth century on). 

Conditions that determine the transformation of a group from 
client-managed income to participant-managed status include: the 
demand for maximizing benefits to be derived from a strategic 
situation (Lasswell and Kaplan speak of the “‘agglutinizing”’ effects 
of the possession of a value), the routinization of operations and 
development of occupational personality that puts procedure 
above income, and a tendency to exclude low-sharers from status 
(including participation) as well as from income. 

Among the conditions that determine the transformations of a 
group from status to power and from participant-managed to 
executive-managed are: the sanctions required to maintain the 
status system of participant sharing, the development of “‘scientoid”’ 
(rationalistic) administration as a technique of power among 
administrative leaders, and the struggles with alienated clientele 
and competing administrators in the larger environment. 

The conditions that determine the ultimate fate of a group 
as a power-oriented and executive-managed organization include: 
the balance of power in the larger environment and the degree 
of isolation of the managing group from its participants and 
clientele that has resulted from the preceding events. A wide 
degree of freedom is evident in the behaviors of administration 
in this stage of development. The logic of the process may be 
inevitable, but its consummation is by no means certain. 


Sergio Talacchi 


Organization Size, Individual 
Attitudes and Behavior: 


An Empirical Study 


This research investigates the impact of certain structural character- 
istics of organization upon employee attitudes and behavior. It was 
formulated for two reasons: (1) the need recently suggested by admin- 
istrative theorists to re-evaluate organization structure as a determinant 
of organization behavior, and (2) the need to provide suggestions to 
administrators of growing enterprises. Three hypotheses were formu- 
lated on the basts of theoretical speculations. These hypotheses 
describe the expected impact of organization size upon employee 
attitudes and how these, in turn, affect employee behavior. The arecs 
investigated were: (1) the direction and extent to which size affects 
employee attitudes and the related mechanisms mediating this effect, 
2) the area of work most affected by increasing size, and (3) the direc- 
tion and extent to which employee attitudes at work influence be- 
havior in the organization.! 

Sergio Talacchi is a faculty member at the Instituto Post-Uni- 
versitario Per Lo Studio Dell’Organizzazione Aziendale and at the 
University of Turin, Italy. 


RECENTLY there has been increasing interest in the effects 
that formal characteristics of organization such as number of 
1] want to thank Professors T. Whisler, H. Jones, and G. Steiner at the School 


of Business, University of Chicago, the staff of the Industrial Relations Center, and 
the firms that participated in this study for the help and encouragement they gave 
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levels of supervision, extent of division of labor and functional 
specialization, organization size, number of men per supervisor, 
flow of work, and so forth have upon human relations. These 
effects are of interest in theoretical social psychology as well as 
in industrial administration.” 

Early research into human relations—employee morale and 
behavior—was generally focused on the study of the “small 
group,”’ and it was found that employee behavior and attitudes 
were the result of interpersonal interaction within the group. 
Recently it has become apparent, however, that informal small 
group behavior cannot be divorced from the environmental con- 
text in which it occurs. To be sure, interpersonal interaction 
affects feelings and behavior in the small group, but are not these 
informal dimensions themselves affected by formal! characteristics 
of the organization in which they take place? It would seem that 
formal characteristics of the larger organization and their rela- 
tions to small group dimensions—employee interaction, attitudes, 
and behavior—must be studied in order more fully to explain 
organization behavior. This new approach has called for research 
in which organization size, a formal characteristic of organization, 
is treated as an independent variable, and such personal factors 
as satisfaction and behavior of employees at work as dependent 
variables. 

The particular organizational aspects studied in this research 
are size (defined by the number of employees) and the kind of 
employee behavior and level of satisfaction associated with size 
differences. Specifically, the purpose of this study is to examine 
the impact of size upon level of employee satisfaction, and to 
determine whether this is related to overt behavior at work, i.e., 


me. For obvious reasons I cannot mention the names of the firms that so graciously 
permitted me access to the data used here. I am deeply indebted to them for their 
co-operation. 

*“W. F. Whyte, Human Relations Theory: A Progress Report, Harvard Business 
Review, 34 (1956), 125-132; cf. also J. Worthy, Organization Structure and Employee 
Morale, American Sociological Review, 15 (1950) 169-179; and C. Argyris, Personality 
and Organization (New York, 1957); W. F. Whyte, “Small Groups and the Larger 
Organization,” in J. Rohrer and M. Sherif, eds., Social Psychology at the Crossroads 
(New York, 1951); and Whyte’s chapter in Rohrer and Sherif, Modern Methods in 
Social Research (Washington, D.C., 1953). Cf. M. Fogarty, Personality and Group 
Relations in Industry (London, 1956). 
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absenteeism and turnover. If differences in level of satisfaction 
had no behavioral correlates, neither theoretical nor empirical 
research in this area could be justified. Level of satisfaction or 
morale, as any motivational concept, is an “intervening variable,” 
which serves to mediate the lack of one-to-one correspondence 
between external stimuli and behavioral responses on the part 
of individuals. It has no meaning unless some kind of behavioral 
response occurs. The problem is formulated to provide sugges- 
tions for reorganizing expanding organizations. 

The relationship between size of organization and quality of 
human relations has been studied largely from a theoretical point 
of view.* However, while some relationship has commonly been 
assumed, it has not been sufficiently demonstrated. Only recently, 
a few pilot investigations have attempted to deal with the problem.* 
Other studies in this area have dealt with the variable of size 
only peripherally because relevant data were collected and analyzed 
incident to some other objective, such as the study of the relation- 
ship between morale and behavior of employees.® 

In general, these empirical investigations suggest that there is 
some relationship between size of organization and the quality 
of employee relations. The small organization with informal 
face-to-face relationships between executives and rank and file 
was found to be most efficient economically and most satisfying 
from a human point of view. 

None of these studies, however, considers the relationship be- 
tween size, satisfaction, and employee behavior. Worthy’s investiga- 

°E. Durkheim, The Division of Labor in Society (Glencoe, Ill., 1947); R. Merton, 
Social System and Social Structure (Glencoe, Ill., 1957); W. Lloyd Warner and J. Low, 
The Social System of the Modern Factory (New Haven, 1947); M. Dimock and H. 
Hyde, “Bureaucratic Problems in Business Organizations,” in R. Dubin, Human 
Relations in Administration (New Jersey, 1951). Cf. also B. Gardner and D. Moore, 
Human Relations in Industry (Homewood, IIl., 1955); F. Richardson and E. 
Walker, Human Relations in an Expanding Organization (New Haven, 1951); W. F. 
Whyte, The Social Structure of the Restaurant, American Journal of Sociology, 54 
(1949), 302-310. 

*Acton Society Trust, Size and Morale, I-II (London, 1953); Worthy, op. cit.; also 
Richardson and Walker, op. cit. 

5D. Yoder et al., The Triple Audit of Industrial Relations (Minneapolis, 1951); 
H. Metzner and F. Mann, Employee Attitudes and Absences, Personnel Psychology, 
6 (1953), 467-486. 
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tion relates size to morale and economic efficiency of the organ- 
ization to the exclusion of employee behavior. The Acton Society 
Trust study, together with the other investigations, relates size 
only to specific behavior variables, excluding morale data. This 
research attempts to fill this gap. It is an attempt to interpret the 
meaning of employee satisfaction in terms of employee behavior 
and vice versa, with the aim of further clarifying the meaning 
of the size effect of the organization. 


THEORETICAL BACKGROUND AND 
RESEARCH HYPOTHESES 

How does organization size affect employee behavior and 
attitudes? That is, (1) what is the mediating mechanism by which 
size affects employee satisfaction and behavior, and (2) in which 
direction does organization size affect attitude and behavior? 
Tentative solutions to the questions above are proposed in the 
theoretical literature as follows. 

Organization Size and General Morale 

On the basis of theory, increased size increases division of labor 
and status differentiation, both leading to a lower level of employee 
satisfaction. 

The difficulties that stem from increasing size and specialization 
—division of labor—are familiar ones.® It is postulated that size 
of organization directly affects the individual through changing 
both the nature of the job and the nature of interpersonal relations 
on the job. 

Increased division of labor narrows both the work content and 
the functional responsibility of the job, thus depriving it of such 
nonmaterial rewards as pride in workmanship, recognition of 
achievement, responsibility, and so forth. The result is apt to be 
a deterioration of both morale and efficiency. 

As regards interpersonal relations, greater division of labor 
means, by definition, more persons and more departments involved 
in executing any single task, i.e., more vertical subdivision within 
each horizontal level of the organization. Increased complexity of 


*Durkheim, op. cit.; cf. also Fogarty, op. cit.; Whyte, Social Structure of the 


Restaurant; Gardner and Moore, op. cit.; Argyris, op. cit. 
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this kind, together with the concomitant development of conflict- 
ing technical interests among departments and reduction in their 
informal interaction and communication, increases the potential 
for personal and group conflict, which leads to lower levels of 
satisfaction. 

The difficulties stemming from increased status differentiation 
and a longer chain of authority are also well known.? While in 
small organizations informal and formal status largely overlap, 
in part because the necessities for authority relationships may be 
perceived and accepted in terms of organizational goals, in the 
large organizations a hierarchy of formal status relationships arises 
which has no necessary connection with the various networks of 
informal group relationships. The organization and its goals tend 
to be regarded as impersonal entities. Communication among the 
various hierarchical levels may become distorted and the gulf 
between the upper and lower strata so widened, in terms of social 
distance as well as understanding, that attitudes and behavior of 
employees are not consistent with the minimization of internal 
frictions in the organization. Status differentiation leads to in- 
creased potential for interpersonal conflict, which, in turn, leads 
to lower level of satisfaction and undesirable behavior of employees 
absenteeism, turnover, poor work performance, and so on. 


Organization Size and Morale in Specific Work Areas 
Theoretically, increased size, as mediated by increased division 
of labor and formal status differentiation, has a differential impact 
upon level of employee satisfaction depending upon the area of 
work considered. Specifically, the work areas considered relevant 
to measuring the effects of organization size upon employee satis- 
faction are: satisfactions associated with actually doing the job, 
including psychological and material rewards; and satisfactions 
associated with interpersonal relations at work, including the 
relations between the individual and his immediate supervisor, 


"H. Simon, Administrative Behavior (New York, 1950). Cf. also Warner, op. cit.; 
Merton, “The Nature and Sources of Pathological Bureaucratic Behavior,” in 
Dubin, op. cit.; B. Gardner, “The Factory as a Social System,” in W. F. Whyte, 
Industry and Society (New York, 1946); also C. Barnard, “Functions and Pathology 
of Status Systems in Formal Organizations,” in Whyte, ibid. 
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between the individual and fellow employees, between the indi 
vidual and management. 

Increased size and division of labor directly affect the job itself. 
\s organization size increases, there is reason to believe that 
nonmaterial rewards connected directly with the job may decrease 
more sharply than the rewards associated with interpersonal 
relations. At the same time it is suggested that increased size may 
reduce the nonmaterial rewards, but is not related to material 
rewards on the job, such as salary and fringe benefits.* 

There are two separate trends in theory relevant to the effect 
of division of labor on nonmaterial rewards. One trend, associated 
with industrial psychology, explores the more direct psychological 
effects of division of labor on individual motivation. The other 
trend, associated with industrial sociology, explores the effects of 
size and division of labor on interpersonal relations. The proposi- 
tion stated in the text is somewhat tentative since there is presently 
no sound basis in theory or fact for judging the relative impact 
of either approach. The main reasoning for differentiating the 
effect of organization size as we did was to provide some empirical 
basis for assessing the relative impact of the two approaches. Better 
information on this point should also help to determine the area 
most affected by size, thus enabling administrators to formulate 
more efficient training programs. 

Morale and Behavior 

From theory, lower satisfaction should increase both turnover 
and absenteeism. One principal generalization suffices to set up an 
expectation that satisfaction should be related to absenteeism and 
turnover, namely, that organisms tend to avoid those situations 
which are punishing and to seek out situations that are rewarding. 

Turnover was selected for this research because previous empir- 
ical research has failed to find it related to lower morale in spite 
of theory. It was felt that the more comprehensive nature of this 


‘This prediction is based not only on theory but also on practical evidence. It 
seems that wage levels, fringe benefits, and other related programs do not vary by 
organization size, as they do by territory and by industry. In this connection, see 
F. Wistert, Fringe Benefits (Washington, D.C., 1951); also N. Hill, Stabilization of 
Fringe Benefits, Industrial and Labor Relations Review, 7 (1954), 221-234. 
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research might reveal such a relationship. Absenteeism was in- 
cluded because both previous empirical findings and theory 
indicate it should be related to level of satisfaction. It should be 
kept in mind, however, that a negative finding for both these 
variables would not mean that differences in the level of satisfac- 
tion do not have behavioral correlates. To do this we would have 
to investigate all the possible behaviors associated with lower 
morale. From another point of view, however, it may be that such 
behaviors are logically ordered along a scale from most likely to 
least likely. If this is true, it seems to this writer that turnover, 
reflecting actual departure from the job, may be considered less 
likely than absenteeism, and that absenteeism is less likely, for 
example, than slower and less accurate work. A finding of a 
relationship between level of satisfaction and absenteeism, regard- 
less of turnover, would give reason to suspect the existence of 
other, more likely, behavioral correlates of satisfaction. 


Organization Size, Morale, and Behavior 


The general theoretical framework tying all these propositions 
together is provided by the following model recently proposed by 
various theorists in the field of industrial sociology: 

organization size—> interaction— attitudes behavior. 

That is, organization size or other structural characteristics of 
the large organization affect employee modes of interaction, which, 
in turn, affect their attitudes and consequently their behavior at 
work. Figure 1 shows the formulation of this model in terms of 
the present research. 

On the basis of these theoretical suggestions, we have formulated 
three major research hypotheses: 

Hypothesis 1—The general level of employee satisfaction is 
inversely related to the size of the organization unit. 

Hypothesis 2—As organization size increases, the level of satis- 
faction varies as follows: 

a) Satisfaction in each of the three areas concerned with inter- 
personal relations—employee and management, employee and 
supervisor, employee and fellow employees—decreases. 

b) Satisfaction in the area of nonmaterial rewards of the job 
decreases more than in any of the three areas in 2a. 
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The Larger Organization The Individual 


Division of labor —————> Nature of 


the job 
Level of 


Size satisfaction— Behavior 
(attitudes and 
feelings) 
Formal status Interaction 
differentiation (interpersonal 
relations on 
the job) 


Figure 1. Model for present study. 


c) Satisfaction in the area of material rewards of the job does 
not decrease. 

Hypothesis 3—The level of employee satisfaction is inversely 
related to: 

a) Turnover. 

b) Absenteeism. 

In the following pages we will describe separately the procedures 
used to test each of the three hypotheses and the related findings. 


HYPOTHESIS 1 

This hypothesis states that the general level of employee satis- 
faction is inversely related to the size of the organization. 
Procedure 

1. A general index of employee satisfaction for each of 93 
industrial organizations was obtained by the Employee Inventory 
at the Industrial Relations Center, University of Chicago. The 
instrument is a standardized 76-item employee-attitude question- 
naire, which yields a score as an index of general satisfaction for 
all personnel in the organization surveyed.*® The 93 organizations 


*The level of satisfaction score, as measured by the instrument, is the per 
centage of employees in the organization responding favorably to the 76 questions 
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included in the sample were surveyed by the Industrial Relations 
Center over a five-year period. In selecting them we analyzed all 
the surveys made by the Industrial Relations Center since the 
beginning of its activity. Of these surveys we selected only those 
which were comparable in terms of the question-items included 
in the Employee Inventory and in terms of the methods used for 
the analysis of the morale data, the selection of the data being 
nonrandom. The characteristics of the sample are shown in 


Table 1. 


Table 7. Characteristics of sample of 93 organizations. 


Geographi- 


Economic Community cal Year 

No. Size No. activity No. size No. location No. surveyed 
62 10-500 66 Manufacturing 18 100-50,000 48 Middle 20 1954 
21 501-1000 27 Nonmanufac- 12 50,001—300,000 West 16 1955 
turing 63 300,001-—over 1 19 East 17 1956 
10 1001-1800 million 14 West 21 1957 
10 South 19 1958 

2 Abroad 


2. Data on size of each of the 93 organizations were obtained 
by the same instrument—the Employee Inventory. 

3. We were interested in seeing, in the main, what happened 
to the general level of employee satisfaction as the independent 
variable of organization size was increased. In the course of the 
research, however, it seemed imperative to control two additional 
variables, the size of community and the type of economic activity 
of the 93 organizations under study. This was done because of 
the possible effect of these two variables upon level of satisfaction, 
which, if not accounted for, may have led to spurious correlations 
and false interpretations of the findings. 


of the test (Robert K. Burns, The SRA Employee Inventory, General Manual 
[Chicago, 1952]). Concerning the validation of the SRA Employee Inventory, see 
Philip Ash, The SRA Employee Inventory—A_ Statistical Analysis, Personnel 
Psychology, 7 (1954), 337-364. In this study, Ash finds that “the measured attitudes 
are more likely to be a reflection of the real situation than of such personal factors 
as age, sex, intelligence, etc.” See also Thomas Calero, “An Exploratory Study of 
the SRA Employee Inventory” (unpublished Master’s thesis, University of Chicago, 
1956). 
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We knew from previous literature and tentative findings that 
at least two variables other than organization size may have a 
direct effect upon the level of employee satisfaction: size of town 
and economic activity. 

a) Size of town—The town where the organization is located 
may have a direct effect on employee satisfaction over and above 
the effect generated by the size of organization. It is argued that 
this dimension is significant in terms of different cultural patterns 
present in small towns (simpler and more integrated social systems) 
versus large metropolitan areas (more complex and less integrated 
social systems), and that these differences may be reflected in 
employee attitudes and behavior within the organization. On 
the basis of this reasoning we would expect that attitudes and 
employee behavior would be different in organizations located 
in large industrialized centers from those in small, less complex 
communities. 

b) Type of economic activity of the organization—The same 
reasoning as above applies to firms of different types of economic 
activity. Manufacturing activities seem to affect employee attitudes 
and behavior differently from nonmanufacturing activities, regard- 
less of the size of organizations involved. The difference may be 
due to different work flows, work demands and pressures, and 
other technological factors. The question to be answered here 
then is: given a variation in the level of employee satisfaction 
among different organizations, is this variation explained by the 
size differences of these organizations, by the size differences of 
the towns in which they are located, or by the difference in the 
type of economic activity of these organizations? In order to isolate 
what factors explain the observed differences, we had to investigate 
the concomitant as well as the individual effect of each of these 
variables on employee level of satisfaction. In this way we were 
able to separate the effect of organization size from the two in- 
dependent variables—size of town and economic activity. 

4. A multiple linear correlation design was run between (a) 
general level of satisfaction, (b) organization size, (c) size of com- 
munity (population), and (d) type of economic activity (manu- 
facturing vs. nonmanufacturing). The general level of employee 
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satisfaction was treated as the dependent variable while the other 
variables under (b), (c), and (d) were the independent ones. 


Our observation equation may be written in the form 


y=at Boxet Bauxite, (1) 


where 


y is the level of satisfaction, 

x, is the size of the firm, 

x2 is the size of the city, 

x3 and x, are “‘dummy variables” such that, 


1 for a manufacturing firm, 
X%3= 
0 for a nonmanufacturing firm, 


) 1 for a nonmanufacturing firm, 

) 0 for a manufacturing firm, 

€ is the error term independent of x, x2, x3, and x4, 
a, 61, Be, B3, and 8, are unknown parameters. 


5. To assess more closely the effect of our two control variables 
on the main relationships under study—organization size and 
and level of satisfaction—we divided the 93 organizations into 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing firms. 

6. A final methodological step was taken to test the validity of 
the instrument. The question was whether our instrument meas- 
ured satisfaction or some other psychological variable. It is possible 
that satisfaction as measured by the instrument reflects situational 
factors—‘“response set’—and not content variation. This is a 
typical problem affecting the validity of a questionnaire.'’® “Re 
sponse set” refers to factors in the environment that evoke parti- 
cular responses from the individual. In this context, it refers to 
the influence that environmental or other extraneous factors have 
on the individual filling out the questionnaire. One of these factors 
may be the administrator of the test and his behavior toward 
the participants, i.e., participants will answer the questionnaire 

“A. Jensen, Personality, Annual Review of Psychology, 9 (1958), 307-308. Cf. also 


Q. McNemar, Opinion Attitude and Methodology, Psychological Bulletin, 64 (1946), 
289-374. 
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differently depending on whether the administrator of the test 
is their superior or an outsider. 

Specifically, we thought it possible that the instrument would 
measure an increased tendency in larger organizations to com- 
plaining rather than to dissatisfaction. People in large organiza- 
tions may feel freer to complain because of anonymity. If what 
our instrument measured was in fact freedom to complain, then 
we would have expected the satisfaction level to fall in all five 
areas of the work environment; while if the instrument measured 
satisfaction, we would have expected this to occur only in those 
areas expected to be adversely affected as size of organization 
increases. Part c of our second hypothesis provided precisely the 
validation required, and, as will be noted among the findings, 
the relation predicted in part c was found to hold. Therefore, it 
seemed that our instrument did measure satisfaction. 

Findings 

1. For the sample as a whole (V= 93), the results indicated 
that a significant negative relationship existed between size of 
organization and the corresponding general level of employee 
satisfaction (8= —.67), significant at the 5 per cent level of con- 
fidence. The larger the organization the lower the level of employee 
satisfaction (see Figure 2). 

2. Neither of our two control variables—size of town or type of 
economic activity (see Table 3)—has any statistically significant 
effect on level of employee satisfaction. 

We have computed the simple correlation coefficients between 
size of community and level of satisfaction for firms of different 
types of economic activity. The resulting coefficients for the plants 

9 


in the three manufacturing activities mentioned in Table 2 are 


—.64, —.22, —.15 respectively; for the corresponding nonmanutfac- 
turing industries, —.07, +.98. None of the coefficients is signifi- 


cant, with the exception of the last one. 

The lack of a significant pattern (and significance) may be 
explained if the previous theoretical writings did not carefully 
distinguish size of organization from size of community. It may be 
that small organizations tend to be located in small communities 
and large organizations in large communities. If this is so, previous 
instances of higher morale in small communities may be due to the 
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Figure 2. Scatter diagram of different organizations classified by 
size and corresponding level of employee satisfaction. 


size of organization, not to the size of community. This is an inter- 
esting finding for the so-called environmental critics of human 
relations research.! 

Table 3 provides estimated regression values for x,, size of 
organization; x2, size of community; x3, manufacturing firms; and 
x4 nonmanufacturing firms, where N = 93: From these 

y = 72.59 — .0129 x, + .0002 x. — 1.698 x3 + 4.143 x4. (2) 
The beta coefficients indicating the relative contribution of each 
variable to the coefficient of multiple correlation R are: 

y = 72.59 — .671 x; + .083 x2 — .095 x3 + .233 x4. (3) 
The table also gives the correlation coefficients between each of 
the independent variables (x,, x2, x3, x4) and the dependent vari- 
able (y) and the correlation coefficients among the independent 
variables. The coefficient of multiple correlation R = .83. 

"See A. Siegel, “The Economic Environment of Human Relations Research,” 
and H. Wilensky, “Human Relations in the Work Place: An Appraisal of Some 


Recent Research,” both in C. Arensberg et al., Research in Industrial Human 
Relations (New York, 1951). 
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Table 2. Product moment correlation coefficient between size of 
organization and level of satisfaction, for firms of different types 
of economic activity. 


Plants in same company 
Nonmanufacturing —~ — 


Manufacturing plants Manufactur- Nonmanufac- 
plants ing turing 
Industry N* +r* Industry \ r Co. AN r Co. WN r 
(66)—.77 (27)-—.71T 


Metal 19 —.74¢ Finance A 
Food product 13 —.73— Wholesale B 12 —.85T 
& retail C 
I 


Chemical 11 —.76T ) 10 —.83T 


*N is the number of observations; r is the coefficient of correlation. 

tThe coefficient of correlation between organization size and level of satisfaction is 
significant at the 5 per cent level. The simple correlation between size and satisfaction 
is possible here because of lack of intercorrelation in our sample among the three 
independent variables: organization size, community size, and type of economic 
activity. The difference between manufacturing and nonmanufacturing (—.77) — (—.71) 
does not appear significant. However, in conjunction with other nonsignificant findings, 


it suggests the utility of future research. 


Table 3. Values for regression equation (1) and correlation 
of coefficients. 


Correlation coefficient Correlation coefficients 


Estimated Beta between x), x2 among x1, Xo, X3, X4 

regression coefficient X3, X4 and } 
values 

x, — .0129 .671 75 ae +-.06 

ro + .0002 + .083 Toy +.09 + .02 

x3 — 1.698 .095 T3y 49 .02 

+4.143 + .233 Tay + .49 T23 .16 

To4 +.16 


Evidence of the negative and significant correlation between size 
of organization and employee level of satisfaction is given by the 
partial correlation coefficient r;, = —.75 (see Figures 2 and 3) and 
the beta coefficient of regression associated with x, —.67 (both are 
significant at 5 per cent). A note of caution should be mentioned 
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here in regard to the statements about significant levels. Given the 
underlying assumptions, they are probably correct, at best, only to 
a first approximation. 

3. The correlation within the subgroups—manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing—indicated some reasons for suspecting (a) that 
level of satisfaction may be lower in manufacturing than in non- 
manufacturing 


>? 


particularly as size of organization increases, and 
(b) that larger towns are associated with lower level of satisfaction 
and that, again, the relationship is stronger in manufacturing than 
in nonmanufacturing towns. 

The difference in the pattern of significance of correlation 
coefficients among manufacturing and nonmanufacturing, as 
shown in Table 2, suggests that, as organization size increases, the 
general level of satisfaction decreases more for manufacturing than 
nonmanufacturing firms. This relationship may be represented as 
in Figure 3. For additional evidence in this direction see Figure 2. 
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SIZE OF ORGANIZATION 
Figure 3. Difference in the level of satisfaction between manufacturing 
and nonmanufacturing firms as related to their size. 


As suggested by theoretical writings, type of economic activity 
seems to affect level of satisfaction. Manufacturing organizations 
are expected, in fact, to be more complex and highly specialized 
than nonmanufacturing organizations, and thus have lower level of 
satisfaction for the reasons mentioned earlier. Much writing exists 
about the impact of technology upon human relations and 
morale.!* 

®See H. Wilensky, Syllabus of Industrial Relations (Chicago, 1954). Cf. also C. 
Walker and R. H. Guest, The Man on the Assembly Line (Cambridge, Mass., 1952). 
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HYPOTHESIS 2 

Hypothesis 2 states that as size of organization increases, the level 
of satisfaction varies as follows: 

a. Satisfaction in each of the three areas concerned with inter- 
personal relations—employee and management, employee and 
supervisor, employee and fellow employees—decreases. 

b. Satisfaction in the area of nonmaterial rewards of the job 
decreases more than in any of the three areas under item a above. 

c. Satisfaction in the area of material rewards of the job does not 
decrease. 

Procedure 

1. To test these hypotheses we related our independent variable, 
organization size, to each of the five dependent variables consisting 
of the level of employee satisfaction in each of the five work areas 
mentioned in the hypothesis. 

2. The level of employee satisfaction in each of the five work 
areas was obtained from the Employee Inventory. The instrument 
provided in fact a specific score as an index of satisfaction in all five 
areas of the work environment. These consisted of five factors 
identified in three separate factor analyses of the Inventory." 


Findings 

1. The relation predicted in part a of the hypothesis held. As 
size of administrative unit increased, level of satisfaction in each of 
the three interpersonal relations areas decreased. Each decrease 
was significant at the 5 per cent level of confidence. 

2. Findings regarding the relation predicted in part b may be 
considered in two parts: (a) as size of administrative unit increased, 
satisfaction in the area of nonmaterial rewards of the job decreased 
significantly; (b) the rate of decrease was significantly greater for 
nonmaterial rewards than for interpersonal relations in nonmanu- 
facturing organizations, but not in manufacturing organizations. 

We divided the total sample of 93 organizations in two groups, 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing. Within each of these 
groups we analyzed the relation between organization size and level 


of satisfaction in the individual work areas. This step was based 


**M. Baehr and R. Renck, The Definition and Measurement of Employee Morale, 


Administrative Science Quarterly, 3 (1958), 157-184. 
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Table 4. Coefficients of simple correlation between organization 


size and level of satisfaction in five work areas (factors), (V=93). 


Factor 1 2 3 4 5 


Work area Organization Direct Material Fellow Job 
& management supervision rewards employees satisfaction 
r .44* -.39* 18 .43* 


*Significant at 5 per cent. 


on the reasoning that economic activity of the firm may affect 
employee satisfaction differently in the various work areas. The 
results (see Table 4) indicate that the factors have the same rank 
in both groups, and that these ranks are in the direction suggested. 

The only significant difference between the two groups—manu- 
facturing and nonmanufacturing—was in the magnitude of the 
correlation coefficient for the job satisfaction factor. Although this 
factor occupies the first rank in both manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing firms, the coefficients of correlation are —.43 and 
—.78 respectively. This indicates a faster decrease in satisfaction 
with increasing size in financial, wholesale, and retail, (i.e., white 
collar) firms. In short, the relationship was in the direction pre- 
dicted, but not significant when we considered our entire sample. 
However, when we considered manufacturing and nonmanufac- 
turing separately, we found an interesting difference. In nonmanu- 
facturing, nonmaterial rewards of the job decreased more signifi- 
cantly with size than did interpersonal relations. In manufacturing 
the difference was neither interesting nor significant. 


HYPOTHESIS 3a 


The level of employee satisfaction is inversely related to turn- 
over. The turnover data used here include only voluntary separa- 
tions and discharges not due to retirement, death, transfer within 
the company, military service, and layoff because of work restric- 
tion. This refinement of the turnover concept was used to 
eliminate factors obviously extraneous to the situation under 
investigation. 

Procedure 


1. From previous research we knew that variables other than 
employee level of satisfaction might have a direct effect upon turn- 
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over. Other variables, mediated by level of satisfaction, which have 
been found to influence personnel turnover include size of work 
group, technology, production patterns, nature of products, labor 
markets, quality and composition of jobs, style of supervision." 
To control for these variables, first we made our unit of analysis 
the department within the same administrative unit, not, as in the 
previous hypotheses, the unit itself. By doing this we expected to 
control all market variables as well as variables connected with the 
type of organization. Secondly, specific departments within an 
administrative unit were selected on the basis of similarity in kind 
of work, sex and age distribution, method of remuneration (salary 
versus wage), and size. 

In practice these experimental controls were achieved by choos- 
ing departments with the advice of supervisory and research per- 
sonnel in each organization studied. We explained the purpose 
and requirements of the research design in terms of selecting com- 
parable departments of observation, the comparability of the 
departments being in terms of the variables we wanted to keep 
constant. They in turn indicated which departments in the organi- 
zation were most comparable. Our turnover data were obtained 
from these departments. 

2. Five samples were selected to test the hypothesis. They were 
composed of five groups of departments within four different 
administrative units. A group of 13 departments and a group of 
10 departments were studied in one organization; 27 were studied 
in a second organization, 14 in a third, and 17 departments in the 
fourth organization. 

The four organization units were not selected at random. Selec- 
tion was based on two criteria: (a) availability and willingness to 
co-operate in the research and (b) organization characteristics 
including size, location, and type of economic activity. The idea 
was to study organizations having different sizes, location, and type 
of economic activity in order to ensure a more representative 
sample. 

3. Turnover and level of satisfaction data pertaining to the same 
year were collected for each department in each of the five samples. 

“See M. Viteles, Motivation and Morale in Industry (New York, 1953); and C. 


Arensberg, H. Wilensky, et al., Research in Industrial Human Relations (New York, 
1951), for a comprehensive reference on research based on these variables. 
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4. Asimple regression analysis was run between the level of satis- 
faction of comparable departments within the same organization 
and the corresponding turnover rate, the dependent variable. 


Findings 

No significant relationship was found between level of satisfac- 
tion and turnover rate. 

It may well be that dissatisfied employees do exhibit a numbei 
of behaviors detrimental to the interests of the organization, but 
they do not terminate employment for this reason. Reasoning 
along these lines would lead us to the very interesting suspicion 
that dissatisfied persons discover the minimum performance on the 
job they can “get away with” and plague the firm with tardiness, 
low output, poor quality, absenteeism, and other undesirable 
behaviors, but for reasons we are not competent to speculate about 
here, do not quit. Our findings—of no relation between morale 
and turnover, and significant negative relation between morale and 
absenteeism—substantiate this line of reasoning. 

Another suspicion accounting for no correlation between morale 
and turnover may be that where individuals perceive alternative 
employment to be readily available, the tendency to verbalize dis- 
satisfaction diminishes. Still another possible explanation of the 
results may be that in large organizations, employees may feel 
that causes of dissatisfaction can well be removed by transfer of 
employees, reassignment of supervisor, collective bargaining, or 
grievance procedures. 

HYPOTHESIS 3b 

This hypothesis states that the level of employee satisfaction is 
inversely related to absenteeism. 
Procedure 

1. Our unit of analysis for testing this hypothesis was changed to 
the individuals within the same department rather than the depart- 
ments themselves. Not only was it easier to get absenteeism statis- 
tics, but by studying individuals within the same department we 
had better controls than in studying groups. It was now possible 
to control five individual variables: supervisory style, sex, marital 


status, age, and seniority. 
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2. The sample consisted of 42 individuals in one department in 
one organization. 

3. In practice, the experimental controls were achieved by ask- 
ing the personnel manager of the organization to provide us with 
the department whose members were characterized by the same 
kind of work, the same sex, and so on. 

4. We tested these individuals with the Employee Inventory, 
our research instrument, to provide a satisfaction score for each 
individual. The test was coded to make identification of individ- 
uals by the researchers possible. The individual satisfaction scores 
of the individuals tested were correlated with their absenteeism 
record. 

5. The absenteeism data used in the research refer to absences 
for a continuous period of three days or less. The assumption was 
that by considering absences for such a short period, we minimized 
the danger of including the kind of absenteeism resulting from 
sickness or other factors extraneous to satisfaction. 

6. We ran a multiple linear regression analysis between (a) 
absences, (b) level of satisfaction, (c) age, and (d) seniority of the 
individual. Absences of the individual were the dependent vari- 
able. The inclusion of variables such as individual age and senior- 
ity was made necessary by the fact that these two variables could 
not be controlled by experimental selection. 

The observation equation is: 

y= a+ Bix; + + BsxX3 + (4) 
where 

y is the number of absences (3 days or less) for each individual, 

x, is the level of satisfaction for each individual, 

X» is his age, 

¥, is his seniority, 

« is the error term independent of x; x2 x3, and 

a, B:, B2, Bs are unknown parameters. 

The solution of the regression equation (4) provides the values for 
x, level of satisfaction, x2 age of individual, x3; seniority of individ- 
ual. A note of caution should be raised here in regard to the use 
of the equation and the statements about significant levels. Given 
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the underlying assumptions, they are probably correct, at best, 
only to a first approximation. 


Findings 

The results indicate a significant negative relationship between 
level of satisfaction and absenteeism. This is significant at the 5 
per cent level of confidence (see Table 5). 

We have already suggested why turnover does not seem to be 
related to morale while absenteeism does. An additional inter- 
pretation of this difference between turnover and absenteeism in 
their relation to morale may be that we used a more powerful 
design in testing for absenteeism than turnover. In the former, 
we used individuals as the unit of analysis, in the latter we used 
groups and could not control for interfering variables such as 
supervisory style. Always, in the matter of interpretation, refer 
back to the discussion of morale and behavior, where we hypothe- 
sized behavior symptoms to be scaled from “most likely’ to “least 
likely” in their relation to morale. While turnover is expected to 
be least likely, absenteeism is more likely. 


Table 5. The relationship between level of satisfaction on the job 
and absenteeism. 


—.10* B, = —.09 Bs =+.32 
rio = +.06 — .22 fog = +.52 
R 67 


*The regression coefficient connected with x; namely @; is significant at the 5 per 
cent level; 8, here represents the relationship between satisfaction and absenteeism. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Selection of all data for this research was performed in a non- 
random manner. While this fact was allowed for, generalization 
from the findings and the conclusions of the study must be con- 
sidered tentative, although suggestive for future research. On the 
whole the findings were consistent with both the theoretical frame- 
work and the model underlying the research and with the major 
research hypotheses except the one concerning turnover. 

Within the limitations of the present study, the results strongly 
suggest the following: 
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1. Size of organization, as mediated by division of labor and 
status differentiation, affects employee level of satisfaction. The 
larger the organization, the lower the employee level of satisfac- 
tion. Another possible explanation for this relationship between 
organization size and employee morale is that individuals with 
higher morale may prefer to go to smaller organizations while 
individuals with lower morale may prefer to go to larger organi- 
zations. Further study is suggested along this line. 

Although organization size negatively affects employee satisfac- 
tion in both interpersonal relations and psychological rewards asso- 
ciated with doing the job, the latter area seems to be most affected. 
This is more characteristic, however, of nonmanufacturing firms 
than of manufacturing ones. 

2. The level of employee satisfaction, as measured by the 
research instrument, affects absenteeism. The higher the satisfac- 
tion the lower the absenteeism. 

Our research findings and the theory they seem to support have 
important implications for the management of expanding enter- 
prises and others interested in the physical design of administrative 
units (plant, store, and so on). Large units tend to have a lower 
level of satisfaction, and lower level of satisfaction is associated 
with dysfunctional behavior on the part of employees, such as 
absenteeism and interpersonal conflict. 

It would seem that the organizational designer, other things 
being equal, should be interested in optimizing the satisfaction of 
employees. Our study provides guides for social engineering of this 
kind. He may consider the mechanisms of division of labor and 
status differentiation which seem to mediate the adverse effect of 
size on satisfaction and behavior. In designing or redesigning an 
organization he may consider such elements of structure as the 
following: 

1. Enlarging the job requirements and scope especially at lower 
levels of the organization—foreman, workers, first-line supervisors 
—thus giving the job itself an optimum of dignity, interest, and 
responsibility for the type of person expected to perform it. 

2. Minimizing the number of levels of authority. This can be 


achieved by creating the position of co-supervisors in the form of 
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“assistants-to” instead of expanding by splitting the unit and 
creating a new level of supervision to control these new units. 

3. Reducing the number of departments, divisions, sections, or 
other formal units in the organization. (If possible, organize divi- 
sions by territory or by product rather than by functional speciali- 
zation, creating within the organization semiautonomous, inte- 
grated but smaller organizations.) 

t. Favoring interdepartmental meetings versus strictly depart- 
mental ones. 

5. Formulating or reformulating company and _ intradepart- 
mental objectives to achieve better integration. 

In short, the organizational designer should be interested in 
minimizing, insofar as possible, the potentialities of the intergroup 
and interpersonal conflicts which are the usual concomitants of 


large size. 


Leland H. Jenks 


Early Phases of the 


Management Movement 


The contemporary institutionalization of business management de- 
veloped through the convergence of an indeterminate number of 
distinct movements of thought and action, from which collective 
standards for the solution of management problems emerged within 
particular industries or sectors of the business population. The works 
management movement, from which arose the profession of industrial 
engineering and its best-known variant, Taylorism, can be studied 
from engineering and trade journals and the proceedings of engineer- 
ing societies. It aimed at reducing costs in the machinery industry by 
systematic shop control and by worker benefits calculated not only to 
yteld co-operation but to encourage moral improvement in the men. 
An innovative decade, 1895-1904, was followed by broadened applica- 
tion of the approach and the rise of specialists who took a long step 
toward the institutionalization of management by the formation of 
several quasi-professional associations.1 

Leland H. Jenks is professor of sociology, emeritus, at Wellesley 
College. 


THE rise of large-scale organizations throughout our social struc- 
ture is surely one of the salient developments of the last hundred 


*The research for this paper was begun under the sponsorship of the Research 
Center in Entrepreneurial History, Harvard University. Earlier versions were pre- 
sented to the Industrial Countries Center, Columbia University, in the spring 
of 1959 and to the American Sociological Society at Chicago, September, 1959. 
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years. Social scientists can contribute much to an understanding of 
our times by the study of the interplay of social relationships, insti- 
tutions, technology, social techniques, and ideologies in the course 
of this change. Most novel, perhaps, has been the rise of bureauc- 
racy in business. Its ramifications include the proliferation of new 
occupations, the profound shift in the contents of apparently old 
occupations, the rise of new professional and quasi-professional 
bodies, and the development of new intellectual disciplines con- 
cerned with the management of business firms. These disciplines 
are codified in hundreds of books of various levels of sophistication 
and their findings disseminated or reviewed in scores of iournals 
devoted to various levels of business practice. Characteristic of the 
change is what Arthur H. Cole has described as “the spreading 
belief in the existence of good ways of carrying through business 
operations, and the belief that it is the duty of first-class business 
administrators to discover or learn and apply such ways.” Without 
claiming any more verbal precision than workers in this new intel- 
lectual vineyard have shown, one may say that “‘scientific manage- 
ment” has become institutionalized. 

Unfortunately neither social scientists, nor businessmen, nor 
executives in training or on the job know much about how these 
beliefs have come to prevail. Admittedly management, as a subject 
for study, inquiry and indoctrination, is not very old. There was 
little management taught, even in schools of business, before 1910. 
And the notion that education for management is a good thing 
for a prospective executive, not to say almost a requirement, has 
spread much more recently. But even to make that statement is to 
beg an unresolved question of history; for “prospective executive” 
is a new concept, part and parcel of the revolution we are 
witnessing. 

The intellectual need for some sort of understanding of the 
origin and development of the vast changes in the social structure 
of business is being met in the textbooks of various disciplines by 
reference to the hearings in the Eastern Rate case in 1910, when 
Louis Brandeis gave dramatic publicity and a name to “‘scientific 


*Business Enterprise in Its Social Setting (Cambridge, Mass., 1959), p. 60. Cf. 
Reinhard Bendix, Work and Authority in Industry (New York, 1956), p. 287. 
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management.”* There can be no doubt as to the importance of 
this episode for the spread of managerial self-consciousness. The 
suggestion, however, that the protean manifestations of the man- 
agement movement sprang full-grown from the brain of Frederick 
W. Taylor, or that its course can be wholly understood in terms 
of his special set of ideas, is quite unwarranted. It is not a claim 
that Taylor’s followers cared to make;* and it is no disparagement 
of their work to point out that the ground had already been well 
prepared by 1910 to receive the seed of managerial innovation, 
whether along Taylor’s lines or in other directions. This paper is 
concerned with only a few manifestations of thinking directed 
specifically toward problems of management before Taylor’s work 
became widely known.® 
THE RISE OF MANAGEMENT THINKING 

It would be impossible to try to document the history of modern 
industrial management as a matter of behavior. The practices or 
organizational devices actually in use at any given time, their 
extent, and where practiced and by whom, are problems which offer 
a monumental challenge to investigation even with current sam- 
pling techniques and electronic computers. For the past it will 
probably never be possible to answer them with any but more o1 
less intelligent guesses, supported by the recoverable data for 
particular business firms. 

But the unavailable answers are not needed to demonstrate the 
existence, characteristics, and much of the content of the ‘“man- 
agement movement” in the recent past. It is quite possible, by 
diligent scrutiny of handbooks, textbooks, and public relations 

*For a representative version see Mary C. Niles, The Essence of Management 
(New York, 1958), ch. i. 

‘H. G. Persons, Scientific Management, in Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 
XIII (New York, 1934), 603-608. 

®‘Two recent books, based upon manuscript material, deal with Taylor’s place 
in developments before 1910: Milton J. Nadworny, Scientific Management and the 
Unions, 1900-1932 (Cambridge, Mass., 1955), chs. i, ii; and Hugh G. J. Aitken, 
Taylorism at Watertown Arsenal, Scientific Management in Action, 1908-1915 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1960), ch. i. Frank B. Copley, Frederick W. Taylor: The Father 
of Scientific Management (2 vols.; New York, 1923) is still indispensable for Taylor's 


personal career, but it is highly sectarian as to the wider movement of which 
Taylorism was a principal variant. L. Urwick and E. F. L. Brech, The Making of 
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releases to characterize certain states of opinion as “prevalent” and 
to state what have been widely regarded as “standards” both as to 
procedures and to goals. As we look farther into the past, similar 
sources are at our service and similar sorts of data. 

For heuristic purposes, one may distinguish three approaches 
to business management on the part of its practitioners.® In the 
first, problems of organization and the use of the labor force were 
solved ad hoc, empirically for each establishment. Knowledge about 
the solutions was transmitted by observation or word of mouth 
and had to be rediscovered by most new firms. This type of think- 
ing probably predominated in American and British business con- 
cerns at the beginning of the twentieth century. Here management 
was an uncertain mixture of the traditional with the arbitrary or 
capricious—a personal autocracy of varying degrees of benevo- 
lence—an emanation of the personality of the owner-manager. 

In the second approach, organization and procedures were in 
some respects deliberately planned, possibly even on the basis of 
experimentation or systematic inquiry, but without reference to 
what had been done by anyone else. In a large concern, however, 
a considerable number of officers might be involved in the creation, 
adaptation, and development of organization. Important features 
would be reduced to writing and charts. Knowledge of the organi- 
zational structure was transmitted and even developed in gather- 
ings of officials of a more or less formal character. Thus there 
developed little clusters of socially sustained norms and concepts, 
whose communication beyond the individual firm was rare, acci- 
dental, or the result of individual transfer of employment. From 
company histories, it appears that such firms as Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, A.T. & T., and Du Pont had developed this approach 
to management thinking by about 1900.7 


Scientific Management (3 vols.; London, 1945-1948) provides some useful informa- 
tion about the movement in Great Britain. 

*This is in no sense a stage theory. The second approach to management appeared 
quite early in the British Industrial Revolution, as at Soho Foundry and at New 
Lanark. 

*Ernest Dale, Du Pont: Pioneer in Systematic Management, Administrative Sci- 
ence Quarterly, 1 (1957), 25-59; R. W. Hidy, Development of Large-Scale Organiza- 
tion: The Standard Oil Co. [N.J.], Journal of Economic History, 12 (1952), 411-424; 
C. H. Heiss, Accounting in the Administration of Large Business Enterprises (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1943), pp. 63-68. 
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Our present concern is with the third approach. In making deci- 
sions about organization and procedures it became normal for firms 
to take account of what others in the same or related fields were 
doing. Barriers of secrecy and idiosyncrasy were penetrated, and 
on the basis of intercommunication of specific practices, compari- 
son, criticism, and emulation took place. Norms of practice 
emerged to justify given lines of action. General notions and prin- 
ciples were perceived, capable of wide applicability and of con- 
siderable theoretical systematization. The process by which this 
type of management thinking arose is what I am calling the “man- 
agement movement.” As it worked out its course in various indus- 
trial fields, this process was explicitly perceived by its participants, 
and its maintenance upon a quasi-professional basis became a 
special motive for the intercompany and transcompany discussions 
in which it was generated. Urging such meetings as early as 1872, 
]. Silas Dunning, editor of the Railroad Gazette was saying, 
“The world advances in knowledge by recording, studying, and 
comparing experience.’’® 

Our subject then is the rise of a consensus that business manage- 
ment should be the object of deliberate inquiry and that standards 
are ascertainable by which management practice may be judged. 
How can we find out about it? 

For the United States (and to a lesser extent for Great Britain 
and Germany) at least partial views of what industrial lieutenants 
were doing, thinking, and sanctioning are readily accessible in the 
trade and professional journals of the day and in the proceedings 
of dozens of quasi-professional and professional associations. These 
became increasingly numerous in a great range of business fields 
in the decades following the Civil War. The common economic 
basis for many of the trade journals derived from the rise of firms 
manufacturing durable goods for sale and from a multiplicity of 
other industrial establishments.® This was a source of steady adver- 
tising income. The swelling ranks of proprietors, managers, and 
technical specialists in the several industries constituted special 
publics to whom the material advertised was of interest, as well as 

®Railroad Gazette, 4 (1872), 20-22. 

*Frank Mott, History of American Magazines (4 vols.; Cambridge, Mass., 1938- 
1957), I, IL. 
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was whatever market, financial, and technological information 
diligent editors and their staffs could assemble. The assumption 
seems justified that material appearing in the more durable of such 
publications has self-authenticated relevance for an understanding 
of the range of interest of each special public. 

Before the First World War dozens of such weeklies and month- 
lies were serious and mature, restrained in style, conscious of good 
usage and grammatical structure. There was no sharp line between 
careers in trade journalism and in industry. Many of the editors in 
the fields studied had engineering or managerial experience. They 
belonged to the associations whose proceedings provided a steady 
flow of copy. The editors of the weekly American Machinist actual- 
ly sponsored the formation of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, partly to improve their contacts with contributors.’ 
More typical were the close relations between railway journals and 
several dozen clubs and associations of officials. There were com- 
parable arrangements in Great Britain and Germany. On both 
sides of the Atlantic, editors “read the exchanges” and generously 
transcribed articles of interest. And aspiring young engineers like 
Frederick Taylor avidly read the journals." 

Of course the contents of these publications were largely tech- 
nological or commercial, or both, but in the later decades of the 
century there was an increasing number of editorials, articles, or 
letters dealing with managerial or administrative problems. I have 
been working backward from 1900, first in the machinery field, and 
then in the fields of railways and the burgeoning public utilities— 
gas, electric, and power. In all of these industries, by the eighties 
recurring topics included the duties and qualifications of foremen, 
superintendents, and managers; their training and recruitment; 
their promotion and remuneration.’* Some of this material was 
moralistic or hortatory, but the bulk of it reported the handling of 
personnel by a given officer or department. Problems were stated, 

“Railroad Gazette, 12 (1880), 191-192. For a recent fuller version see Roger 
Burlingame, Endless Frontiers (New York, 1959). 

"Copley, op. cit., II, 362. 

“Thus as early as 1878 a gas-company president was telling his colleagues that 
executive ability was something distinct from technical competence: George A. 
MclIlihenny, The Government of Gas Works, American Gas Light Journal, 29 (1878), 


243-245. 
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comparison and criticism took place, and rational procedures were 
distinguished from prevalent or traditional ones. 

It is to be emphasized that the “publics” involved in these 
incipient manifestations of collective management thinking were 
special, usually limited to particular industries, or even to sectors 
of them. In the case of the railways, recurrent discussion of prob- 
lems of formal organization has been traced back as early as 1850,'* 
but it was not readily accessible to other industrialists until the 
first decade of the present century.'* Perhaps it would be well to 
think of several origins for the management movement, each of 
limited scope but with some possible overlap until well into the 
twentieth century. The number of such distinct phases or quasi 
movements is at present indeterminate. The purpose of this paper 
is to examine one of them—the “works management movement,” 
which arose among American and British mechanical engineers in 
the latter part of the nineties.” 


PHE WORKS MANAGEMENT MOVEMENT—FIRST 
DECADE 
In June, 1895, Frederick W. Taylor, a self-styled consulting 
engineer specializing in “‘systematizing shop management and 


“An introduction to this very large subject has been provided by Alfred D. 
Chandler, Jr., Henry Varnum Poor: Business-Editor, Analyst and Reformer 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1956), esp. pp. 52-54, 144-179; and by the same author, Henry 
Varnum Poor: Philosopher of Management in William Miller, ed., Men in Business 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1952), pp. 252-288. Cf. T. C. Cochran, Railroad Leaders, 1845- 
1890 (Cambridge, Mass., 1953), esp. ch. vi. 

“Taylor began the development of his own cost accounting methods by associa- 
tion with an accountant who had had railway experience (Copley, op. cit., I, 364, 392). 
American railways had by the late eighties developed elaborate accounting methods 
of considerable uniformity and in this respect led most industrial fields. It was 
surprising, however, that little fresh discussion of railway accounting as a tool of 
management emerged in the nineties. A useful analysis by J. Shirley Eaton appeared 
in 1900, Railroad Operations and How to Know Them from a Study of the Accounts 
(New York, 1900). 

*In view of parallel developments in other fields, the timing of this movement 
may not have been especially significant, but its relative intensity in the machine- 
making industry may be ascribed to the fact that this was a sector fairly bursting 
with new products, new processes, and new plants, and increasingly pressed to 
augment output under conditions of relative scarcity of labor and capital. By 
1900 it was the fourth largest industrial field in the United States. Moreover, it 
was precisely at this time that the United States and Germany began to compete 
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manufacturing costs,” read his first paper on management to the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers.’ A year later, J. Slater 
Lewis, head of the electrical engineering department of the Salford 
Rolling Mills, Manchester, England, published what is apparently 
the first modern book on factory organization.’*? While both were 
recognized as important by editors of trade journals, comment on 
their specific content was moderate. They were widely read by 
engineers, however, and they touched off a lively interchange of 
experience, procedures, and insights centering on the administra- 
tive problems of the machine-building industry. By March, 1899, 
one editor noted an 

awakening in everything relating to workshop administration, includ- 
ing organization, cost-keeping, provision for depreciation of plant, 
... these subjects appearing in prominent journals on both sides of 
the Atlantic. It is beginning to be appreciated generally that success 
in engineering work, commercially considered, depends very greatly 
upon the manner in which the problems of shop administration are 
treated.1§ 


It appeared that for at least a dozen years the second type of man- 
agement thinking had been going on in isolated machine shops, 
nurtured by a handful of earlier papers which had not stirred con- 
tinuous discussion.’® The J]. Slater Lewis book, in particular, drew 
attention to the tremendous range of relevant problems and to 


for export business with Great Britian. An incalculable zest was given the move- 
ment in its first decade by this international rivalry, which provided a non- 
scientific context for the development of professional intercourse. 

%A Piece-Rate System of Wages, Transactions (ASME), 16 (1895), 856-883. 

“The Commercial Organisation of Factories (London, 1896). The title was mis- 
leading; the contents dealt chiefly with plant administration. 

Engineering News and American Railroad Journal, 16 (1899), 1001. Devoted 
largely to civil engineering and construction work, this particular journal did not 
become a vehicle of this movement. Cf. Engineering Magazine, 17 (1899), 132. 

"The items most commonly mentioned at the end of the nineties were papers 
before the American Society of Mechanical Engineers by Oberlin Smith (1881), 
Henry R. Towne (1886 and 1889), Henry Metcalfe (1886), and F. A. Halsey (1891), 
and two books: Henry Metcalfe, The Cost of Manufactures and the Administration 
of Workshops (Washington, 1885; 3d. ed. 1894); and Emile Garcke and J. M. Fells, 
Factory Accounts, Their Principles and Practice (London, 1887; 4th ed. 1893). J. 
Slater Lewis claimed inspiration from a pamphlet by John Tregoning, described 
as the late superintendent of the Thomson Electric Welding Co., Lynn, Mass., “A 
Treatise on Factory Management, Being a Comprehensive and Practical Scheme 
for the Better Management of Factories” (privately printed, 1892) 20 pp. The 
relevance of a few other early items was recognized by 1904. 
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their interdependence, and by its wealth of concrete detail seems 
to have lowered the threshold of articulateness for technical men 
and to have shattered traditions of secrecy. By 1904 anyone who 
kept up with the mechanical journals must have become familiar 
with the application of “scientific” methods to such matters as 
costing, storekeeping, shop instructions, stock routing, and stock 
tracing, the functional division of labor and departmentalization, 
the study of tasks, the division of supervisory functions, and labor 
incentives. But a non-Tayloristic shop superintendent later recalled 
these years not so much for new systems as for ‘‘a new mental atti- 
tude toward practical problems by a small but increasing body of 
administrators, who regarded such questions as no longer outside 
the pale of scientific solution.”*° As a Lewis protégé phrased it, 
engineers found themselves in “a stage of self-consciousness in 
which we are moved to subject our habits and our motions to severe 
self-scrutiny and examine afresh every item in our daily routine.’ 

Nearly all of the participants in this interaction were members 
of the ASME or its British counterparts in various positions of 
responsibility for production. A few men like Henry Towne of 
Yale and Towne, Oberlin Smith of Ferracute, and James Dodge 
of Link-Belt were owner-founders of their own successful firms.*? 
James Rowan and William Weir of Glasgow were of the second 
generation in family enterprises. But most of the participants were 
mobile graduates of engineering programs who, still in their thir- 
ties or early forties, were employed as managers, plant superin- 
tendents, or department heads. Their duties, like those of 38 per 
cent of the men who between 1872 and 1896 had graduated from 
Stevens Institute, were executive rather than technical, and their 
aspirations were mainly for widening managerial responsibilities.”* 

*John Calder, Overvaluation of Management Science, Jron Age, 91 (1913), 605. 
Calder derived his own methods from those of Lewis. 

“A. Hamilton Church in Transactions (ASME), 34 (1912), 1158. 

“Of course besides the small number of top executives who wrote papers, there 
were some dozens of American, British, and German entrepreneurs who gave not 
only employment but warm support to their managers. In a good many cases they 
themselves originated intensified procedures that were then reported by more 
articulate spokesmen. 

“William D. Ennis, The Engineering Management of Industrial Works, Engi- 
neering Magazine, 22 (1901), 242. The article gives a highly perceptive account of 
the role of the engineer as executive. Cf. American Machinist, 36 (1903), 243 for 
a later job analysis of Stevens graduates. 
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Already a few engineers and accountants were related to shop man- 
agement in a staff capacity or, like Frederick Taylor, as outside 
consultants. More experienced than Taylor about cost methods 
was J. Newton Gunn of Boston, who had begun his career in an 
office equipment firm, and who was brought into the Bethlehem 
Iron Company by H. F. J. Porter in 1897 to reorganize the sales 
office shortly before Taylor was called in for the machine shop.** 
Other participants included such professors as Hugo Diemer and 
Dexter Kimball and a few journalists with managerial experience, 
of whom Horace Arnold of the Engineering Magazine, and Fred 
H. Halsey of the American Machinist were best known. Biographi- 
cal details are hard to find, but apparently the American partici- 
pants, like the business elite in general, were for the most part 
native-born Protestants of British stock, of parents who were 
middle class in status and income. Such relatively young engineers 
with a passion for the disciplined pursuit of facts and not fettered 
by traditional practice, energetically fostering their careers, initi- 
ated this movement, which can be considered both as a sum total 
of innumerable innovations and as a social process accelerated by 
interaction.”® 

Almost at once the movement displayed characteristics of con- 
tinuity and literary self-consciousness and for a decade maintained 
a distinct identity, relatively little affected by other industries. The 
media for the discussion were engineering periodicals, machinery 
trade journals, and the proceedings of engineering societies and 
trade associations. Perhaps the most active journalistic sponsor was 
John R. Dunlap, whose New York monthly, Engineering Magazine 
(founded in 1891), was also published from 1896 in a London 
edition.*® He actively solicited articles on what by 1899 he was 

*“F, A. Halsey in American Machinist, 23 (1900), 419; 24 (1901), 684, and C. B. 
Going in Transactions of the Efficiency Society, 1 (1913), 36. 

*See letter of Dean R. H. Thurston of Sibley College, Cornell University, in 
Engineering (London) 69 (1900), 426, for a contemporary comment. 

*Dunlap had had civil engineering experience in his youth, but his career was 
that of publisher of trade journals. The Engineering Magazine was a class 
magazine in style and format, featuring long illustrated articles of general interest 
in all branches of engineering. In 1895 a regular bibliographical service became 
the Engineering Index, first carried as a monthly part of the magazine but long 


since a distinct publication. As of 1900 the periodical ran to 160 pages of illustrated 
reading matter each issue, about one-half of which was indexed under the headings 
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calling “the works management movement.’’*? Dunlap devoted the 
entire issue of his magazine for January, 1901, to the subject, “pre- 
senting the essence of practical systems which had been covered by 
one hundred expert articles in the Engineering Magazine during 
the last four years.’’ He later offered for sale in London sets of four 
bound volumes of classified reprints. In 1904 his magazine carried 
a classified, annotated bibliography, edited by Hugo Diemer, of 
several hundred titles, nearly all of which had appeared in the 
engineering press since 1895.** 

Foremost among other journals as a vehicle for discussion was 
the American Machinist (New York), a weekly with an internation- 
al following, which under the proprietorship of John A. Hill had 
become one of the outstanding trade journals in the country. One 
of its editors, F. A. Halsey, had invented a widely adopted incen- 
tive plan. The journal was an active forum for warm controversy 
over wage systems and related matters, but it gave considerable 
attention to other machine-shop changes. The leading British 
weekly, Engineering, carried long series of articles on wage and 
cost systems as well as symposia on American workshop methods 
in general. Its less well-known competitors, The Engineer and the 
Practical Engineer, carried similar series. In the metals field, the 
Iron Trade Review (Cleveland) in 1901 added a staff member to 
specialize in cost systems and other improvements in shop practice; 
and by the following year its better-known rival, Jron Age (New 
York) was carrying original contributions on works management. 
The Diemer bibliography also contained citations from the Street 
“Economics and Industry” and “Mechanical Engineering.” In 1916 its preoccupa- 
tion with industrial engineering led to the adoption of a new name, Industrial 
Management. In 1927 Dunlap sold out to the McGraw-Hill chain, and the magazine 
was merged with others to form the current Factory and Industrial Management. 

“Such phrases as “the new order of specialization and standardization,” “in- 
tensified production,” and “the new profession of industrial engineering” were 
also in use around 1900. See Engineering Magazine, 18 (1899), 113; 20 (1900), 433; 
20 (1901), 568-570, 708; 26 (1904), 576-577. 

*Hugo Diemer, ed., A Bibliography of Works Management, Engineering 
Magazine, 27 (1904), 626-658. Diemer reviewed in detail 23 books and articles. The 
staff contribution was headed “Index to the Periodical Literature of Industrial 
Engineering” and included about 75 items under the heading of wage systems, 
the same number under cost-keeping, twice as many under general management, as 
well as sections on “apprenticeship,” “drawing room,” “equipment and plant,” and 
“foundry.” The listing was not exhaustive. 
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Railway Journal, Railway Master Mechanic, Machinery (New 
York), The Engineer (Cleveland), Foundry (Detroit), and Cassier’s 
Magazine, an international monthly in the general field of the 
Engineering Magazine. As for books, only a few were cited in the 
Diemer bibliography.” 

The bulk of this literature consisted of highly detailed descrip- 
tions of concrete practice and the resulting increased productivity, 
lower unit costs, elimination of waste, harmony in the shop, and 
improved environment.*® There was little that was merely horta- 
tory Or programmatic, but value judgments characterizing par- 
ticular procedures as “good” or “scientific” rapidly appeared. So did 
the notion of “standards,” a term carried over from technical prac- 
tice with a new range of meanings. The very language in which 
systems were described increasingly carried the overtones of quasi- 
professional sanction.*! At least a few prominent contributors, 
including Taylor, viewed the movement explicitly as a “cause’’; a 


*Most of these were revised from periodical articles. In the United States they 
included Horace L. Arnold, The Complete Cost-Keeper (New York, 1900) and The 
Factory Manager (New York, 1903); and Charles J. Watts, The Cost of Production 
(Muskegon, Wis. 1902). From Britain came Francis G. Burton, The Commercial 
Management of Engineering Works (1899); A. H. Barker, Management of Engineer- 
ing Workshops (1901) and Management of Small Engineering Workshops (1903); 
and Sinclair and Frank Pearn, Workshop Costs for Engineers and Manufacturers 
(1904), all published at Manchester; and J. W. Best, The Cost Accounts of an 
Engineer and Ironfounder (London, 1901). A Toronto book privately printed in 1902 
by W. C. Eddis and W. B. Tisdall, Manufacturers’ Accounts, followed Best's methods. 

*The pattern for much of this material was set by Horace L. Arnold, who had 
been contributing descriptions of shop layout and practice to trade journals for 
several years. In August, 1895, the Engineering Magazine published his Production 
up to the Power Limit, 9 (1895), 916-924, followed in subsequent years by two 
series, Modern Machine-Shop Economics, 11 (1896), 59-66, 263-298, 469-477, 673- 
695, 883-904, 1089-1096 and under the pseudonym “Henry Roland”: Six Examples 
of Successful Shop Management, 12 (Oct. 1896—-March 1897), 69-85, 270-285, 395-412, 
831-837, 994-1000, and 13 (1897), 10-19. These articles, by the inclusiveness of their 
coverage of what still reticent firms were doing, might claim recognition with the 
work of Taylor and Lewis for giving an impetus to the movement. At the time 
of Arnold’s death in 1914, he was still a staff contributor with Dunlap, seeing 
early installments of his classic report on Ford methods through the press. He 
wrote also under the pseudonym “John Randol.” 

“Jn the field of shop costs, H. M. Lane reported to ASME in 1896 the “best shop 
practice” on the basis of correspondence with forty concerns, Transactions, 19 (1897), 


892-900. 
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decade later followers of Harrington Emerson used the word “‘gos- 
pel.” Intensified production along the lines proposed seems to have 
been viewed as more than a new source of profit for the progressive 
shop. It was an approach to vexing problems of labor relations, a 
weapon of international competition, a remedy for the sins of 
waste. It was the way of science, the purposeful promotion of the 
processes of social evolution. 

The origins of this sector of deliberate thinking about manage- 
ment seem to have been diverse. Some, like Taylor, had been con- 
cerned first of all with the specific productivity of labor. Others 
had started from problems of factory costs, plant layout, inventory 
control, or the flow of work. In each case it turned out that other 
factors were also involved. Thus engineers who laid the ground- 
work for impressive developments in the field of cost accounting 
were to be found presently discussing the problem of idle equip- 
ment, specification of tasks, incentive plans, the role of the fore- 
man, symbolic classification, and the application of graphic 
methods to production. 

The pioneer books on factory cost accounting had stemmed from 
the 1880's and had already aroused some discussion in engineering 
periodicals, especially in Great Britain.*? Engineers were more 
ready than accountants to recognize the need for detail and prompt- 
ness in cost information, not only as a running guide to compara- 
tive efficiency and a basis for impending decisions, but, as Lewis 
insisted, as an aid “to the proper government and control of the 
organisation.’’** It was accounting for the purpose of control that 
energized the development of principles and practices of cost 
accounting on a wide front, and that encouraged the rapid pub- 
lication of dozens of detailed descriptions of cost systems in practice. 

The main spokesmen of the works management movement were 
also well to the fore in the advances in theory, which went on after 

®BResides the book of Garcke and Fells, cited in note 19, Diemer’s review 
included George P. Norton, Textile Manufacturers’ Bookkeeping (London, 1889; 4th 
ed. 1900); A General Manager [pseud.], Engineering Estimates, Costs and Accounts 
(London, 1890; 3d ed. 1911); and Francis G. Burton, Engineering Estimates and Cost 
Accounts (Manchester, 1896; 2d ed. 1900). The copy of Burton seen by the author 


was autographed by both J. Slater Lewis and Hamilton Church. 
Commercial Organisation, p. 35. 
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1900, developing more rapidly in the United States than in Great 
Britain.** It was largely due to the mechanical engineers that by 
1901 progress had been made in the elaboration of methods for 
the handling of overhead costs, for instance, and for their rationali- 
zation. Accounting historians, who have provided masterly studies 
of the growth of their discipline, discern occasional comments 
which they interpret as the germ of the ideas of ‘“‘standard’’ or 
“predetermined” costs, which have come in recent decades to 
dominate advanced thinking in the field.** Certainly such leading 
practitioners as Taylor and Emerson were computing standard 
costs by 1910, but neither had made clear in public just how the 
concept and its implications were to be worked out in practice.*® 

What is certain is that the development of cost accounting prac- 
tice as distinct from doctrine, depended upon the rise of standard- 
ized shop conditions. But it meant more. If it was to be worth the 
time and money needed, it called for managers who approached 
their problems in a scientific spirit, bent on controlling their 
operations as a comprehensive whole. As Lewis said, it was no 
longer enough to approach the elements of production by instinc- 

“In some respects the historian has been well served in this field. S. Paul 
Garner, The Evolution of Cost Accounting to 1925 (University, Ala., 1954) has 
analyzed the literature chronologically in great detail for each of a score of 


doctrinal problems. While this approach does full justice to the contributions 
made by the engineers, it does not help to see the movement as a whole. Garner’s 


The Historical Development of Cost Accounting, Accounting Review, 22 (1947), 
385-389, is a brief but helpful sketch. Cf. D. Solomons, Studies in Costing (London, 
1952). 


*For instance, Lewis calls for records, not to ascertain final costs, but to control 
routine and to measure fluctuations in sectional, departmental, and individual 
efficiencies. He declares that the modern system of records “tends to shape its own 
results.” Cf. Organization as a Factor in Output, Engineering Magazine 18 (1899), 
63. Church stated in Engineering Magazine, 20 (1900), 397: “Everything should be 
the subject of forecast as to financial results, and of prearrangements as to the 
actual carrying out. And when it is completed, the records of what did actually 
take place should be capable of comparison with what was intended to take place. 
Control then becomes a living reality. Coordination implies prevision, of necessity.” 

*John Whitmore, “Shoe Factory Cost Accounts,” Journal of Accountancy, 6 (1908), 
12-25, is said to have been the first “scheduled cost” system described in print. 
The author has found no authoritative published account of what Taylor had 
worked out prior to the articles of H. King Hathaway, Accounting as a Tool of 
Management, Bulletin of the Taylor Society, 18 (1933), 53-60, and subsequent 
issues, quoting extensively from Taylor manuscripts. 
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tive perception; they must be “placed artificially in juxtaposi- 

That the proper mode of determining wages was one of these 
elements was no new discovery. For a decade or so a rather diffuse 
international body of industrialists had been discussing plans 
for industrial peace and worker welfare under the somewhat mis- 
leading term of “profit-sharing.’’** Even more extensive debate 
as to the merits of day wages, contract schemes, and piecework 
had been going on in the ranks both of management and of organ- 

5 5 5 5 

ized labor. But the beginnings and early development of wage 
incentive plans took place in machine shops on both sides of the 
Atlantic.**® Their originators (Towne, Halsey, Taylor, Gantt) were 
leaders in the works management movement. By 1901 the basic 
plans and most of their principal variants had been developed and 
made public, and their various implications were being debated 
and even reduced to graphic analysis. While their proponents all 
professed concern for peace and harmony in the shop and for the 
best interests of the workmen, they were even more concerned with 
productivity. In their various ways they would promote both these 
objectives by augmenting the earnings of workers while augment- 
ing their productivity per unit of time (and that of plant space 
and equipment) with a resulting lower labor cost per unit of out- 
put. No shop subject aroused such vigorous controversy. No phase 
of the movement became so widely known. Scarcely any other 
phase of industrial engineering found a place on the program of 
the ASME for years. 

But this was not so much of a restriction as might be supposed. 

“Organization as a Factor in Output, Engineering Magazine, 18 (1899), 67. 

Diemer listed N. P. Gilman's Profit-Sharing (Boston, 1889) and A Dividend to 
Labor: A Study of Employers’ Welfare Institutions (Boston, 1899). Even these 
engineers were apparently not then familiar with David F. Schloss, Methods of 
Industrial Remuneration (London, 1891; 3d. ed. 1898), or S. and B. Webb, Jndustrial 
Democracy (ist ed., London, 1897). While a few machine shops and other plants 
were affected by the early “profit-sharing” or “industrial welfare” movement, its 
importance for management seems to have been in its contribution to the personnel 
movement, which grew up largely outside the engineering trades. 

“Detailed analysis of wage systems is dispensed with in view of the recent 


treatments in Nadworny and in Aitken. 
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It quickly became clear that wage systems were not merely the basis 
for distributing the proceeds of industry. In fact, that important 
problem was scarcely touched. It developed that none of the systems 
could be successfully installed by executive fiat. Nearly all called 
for changes in shop organization; standardization of shop practice, 
equipment, and routing procedures; a realignment of tasks; and 
some augmentation of supervisory and clerical personnel.*® Their 
possible advantages could not be realized at all unless managers 
undertook a tremendous amount of deliberate managing, includ- 
ing functions that had been slighted, if performed at all. And all 
of this provided further impetus for the development of cost- 
gathering techniques and control systems. 

They also involved consideration of what engineers were more 
comfortable in calling ““betterment” rather than “welfare.” Most 
of the “profit-sharing” schemes were rejected by engineers as smack- 
ing of paternalism, as remote from tangible objectives, and as 
irrelevant. However, they generally approved of shop sanitation 
and improvements in the physical aspects of the plant, and even hot 
lunches and disability funds. Most writers in the Engineering 
Magazine followed Coleman Sellers in seeing home and community 
environment as factors related to worker efficiency.*! Improvement 
in all of these directions, just as incentive wages, helped workers 
function as more efficient instruments of production. But a sizable 
proportion of the papers that dealt with employees suggested other 
dimensions to what some writers called “sympathetic manage- 
ment.”’*? ‘““The health, comfort and self-respect of the men” were 
objectives which even so hard-boiled an instrumentalist and 
positivist as Arnold thought likely to evoke “sympathy” from 

“Aitken, op. cit., ch. iii, gives an illuminating and detailed analysis of these 
ramifications in the context of the introduction of Taylorism at Watertown 


Arsenal. 

“American Supremacy in Applied Mechanics, Engineering Magazine, 2 (1892), 
620, 632, 780. 

“Besides Dunlap himself, most prominent spokesmen for this emphasis included 
Percy Longmuir, who worked at Sheffield, England, H. F. L. Orcutt of the Loewe 
firm (Berlin and London) and H. F. J. Porter, then with the Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
See Longmuir in Engineering Magazine, 24 (1902), 228; Orcutt, ibid., 16 (1899), 
921-931; Porter in Cassier’s Magazine, 20 (1901), 153-156, and editorial comment 
in Engineering Magazine, 17 (1899), 993-994. 
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managers.** Scarcely any treatment of labor relations by the group 
of engineers studied failed to specify that sincerity, fair play, and 
frankness on the part of management were essential to the success 
of any scheme. A surprising number of engineers saw both mana- 
gers and men not only as instruments of production but also as 
human beings with hopes and fears, latent capacities, and unful- 
filled needs. Even more insisted that while it was important to 
develop procedures which would be independent of the individuals 
involved, no system would work without leadership on the one 
hand and voluntary co-operation on the other. Neither could be 
taken for granted; both could be developed; and it was the respon- 
sibility of management to ensure both. 

How this was to be done was not very clear to most engineers. 
For the more thoughtful ones it was a matter of “ethics” or 
“psychology.”” While engineering as then taught in the schools 
was an inadequate preparation for management, writers in the 
trade journals were confident only that accounting and economics 
would be useful supplements. No discipline seemed to be available 
to further a scientific approach to “the human factor,” and at this 
point engineers generally appealed to elements of the universalistic 
ethic which they shared with most thoughtful Americans. Nearly 
all contributors talked about “the moral improvement of the work- 
ers,” by which they usually meant first of all what is now being 
called “the achievement motive.” Together with harmonious rela- 
tions in the shop and esprit de corps (zeal to do what was required), 
this moral improvement was variously regarded as a by-product of 
nearly every aspect of intensified production, or even as an inde- 
pendent but congruent goal. Progress did not mean just more 
machines or bigger profits. 

As to labor unions, attitudes were ambivalent. Taylor and Emer- 
son (who became prominent after 1904) were in the minority in 
believing that thorough, scientific application of their principles 
would eliminate the labor problem. Most men in the movement 
echoed the views of President Mellen of the New Haven Railroad 

“Engineering Magazine, -11 (1896), 65-66; 12 (1896), 69. Arnold can refer to the 


worker as a tool and demand his “mental ease” in almost the same sentence (ibid, 
11 [1896], 1090). 
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to the effect that labor unions were here to stay, that it was a waste 
of time to try to destroy them, and that their regrettable policies 
were amenable to reform in directions favorable to productivity. 
This too was a managerial responsibility, but no consensus 
appeared as to tactics in dealing with unions. Some entrepreneurs 
in the movement, like Henry Towne, were identified with employ- 
ers’ defense associations, and so with the “open shop” movement, 
in which eventually industrial betterment devices came to be 
applied as antiunion weapons. But the proponents of collective 
antiunion militancy must be regarded as alien to the rationalistic 
approach of the industrial engineers.** “Dictation of conditions by 
either employer or employed,” wrote the editor of the Engineering 
Magazine in 1903, “without due regard to the essential interests 
of the other side, is false practice.’’*® He called for “conference” 
(i.e., conciliation and collective bargaining). But the main concern 
of the engineers was managerial rather than entrepreneurial.*® Few 
claimed that their methods would guarantee freedom from labor 
trouble any more than that they would guarantee profits.‘ 

It is difficult to reconcile the tenor of these considerations with 
the ideologies that historians have recently been ascribing to 

“Taylor was assuredly no lover of unions, but it is significant that the only 


criticism of his notable shop management paper to ASME in 1903 came from 
“open shop” proponents. 

“Engineering Magazine, 25 (1903), 99-100. The same editorial speaks of “the 
archaic state of the labor problem” and ridicules the common assumptions that 
relations “can be left to the charge of almost anyone, as a side issue to the general 
duties of management and sub-management...and that a novel and complex 
wage system can be suddenly introduced by mere act of will.” Although this 
sounds very much like the policy advocated at that time by the National Civic 
Federation in opposition to the “open shop,” that highly publicized organization 
seems to have had no contact with the works management movement. Cf. Marguerite 
Green, The National Civic Federation and the American Labor Movement 1900- 
1925 (Washington, D.C., 1956). Both Dunlap and the publishers of the Jron Trade 
Review maintained an open shop in their printing plants and joined employers’ 
defense associations. 

“The Engineering Magazine recognized the bureaucratic composition of the 
movement in 1905 by adding the subtitle “specially devoted to the interests of 
engineers, superintendents and managers.” 

“Discussing the continuance of shop betterment practices at the National Cash 
Register Co. after an unexpected strike, R. I. Clegg declared in the Jron Trade 
Review, May 1, 1902, p. 41: “Shop improvement features are but tools for pro 
ducing better shop results, and are not sections of the millenium.” 
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American businessmen at the end of the nineteenth century. Such 
doctrines as ‘‘self-help,” the “hidden hand,” “economic man,” “‘sur- 
vival of the fittest’’ do not seem to have been pertinent to the think- 
ing of the industrial engineers. None of the contributors seems to 
have believed in the God-given right of financially successful men 
to rule. It is true that social evolution of a broadly Spencerian 
character was widely assumed to prevail, and was sometimes expli- 
citly asserted as justifying the progressive transformation of the 
shop. It was also used to justify a shift from force to persuasion 
in the managing of men. Dunlap himself and his staff writer Arnold 
were articulate social Darwinians. They envisaged a completely 
automatic factory as the end of industrial evolution and hence the 
goal to be pursued.*® But even in their pages Huxley was quoted 
more often than Spencer, and William Graham Sumner not at all. 
The mechanisms of progress were not those widely imputed to the 
jungle. It was Huxley that Orcutt and Porter echoed when they 
urged that mitigating the incapacitating effects of routine work 
was a serious problem.*® 

We have not found between 1895 and 1904 engineers who advo- 
cated socialism, but neither did they take much stock in the exist- 
ence of a “‘self-regulating market” for wages or prices. In 1904 
Emerson was advocating planning for public works to be carried 
out in times of unemployment, and the establishment of minimum 
wages and prices by the state.°° Dunlap was stirred by the merger 
movement to varied responses, but in 1902 he saw the great com- 
binations not only as using staffs to gather information about com- 
ing events; “they also in great measure control those events. The 
old laws of supply and demand included the idea of a freedom for 
the action of natural laws which at the present time is often absent. 
...It is altogether possible to create and control artificial resist- 
ances which may materially change the direction of the currents.’*! 

“Arnold, Factory Manager, pp. 1-6; Engineering Magazine 18 (1900), 616. 

“For Orcutt’s views see Engineering Magazine, 17 (1899), 397, 749; 18 (1899), 114; 
20 (1901), 720. H. F. J. Porter in Engineering Magazine, 20 (1901), 752 ff., declared 
that the “science of management” is directed not so much to the survival of the 
fittest, but to the fitting of as many as possible to survive. Cf. P. Longmuir, 
Engineering Magazine, 23 (1902), 96. 

“Transactions (ASME), 25 (1904), 877. 

"The State of Economics, Engineering Magazine, 23 (1903), 594. 
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It is not too much to say that the works management movement 
more widely, and emphatically inclusive of Frederick Taylor, 
carried a steady undercurrent of internal criticism of management 
policies attributable to financial interests. 

But the nascent industrial engineers were not addressing a 
general public. Apart from mutual stimulation, they were pre- 
occupied with obtaining from their employers the authority to 
manage, and from their professional colleagues the recognition 
that theirs was a legitimate engineering activity. In both respects 
they were constrained to recognize the importance of organization 
as distinct from technology, men, or even the details of operational 
routine. The large number of articles from leading contributors 
whose titles contained the word “organization” is significant. What 
they meant was in some respects like that understood by the very 
large publics now concerned with organization. They stipulated 
departmentalization, specialization (functional or otherwise), ex- 
plicit formulation of duties, the delegation of authority commen- 
surate with responsibilities, respect for channels downward, and 
self-restraint in the exercise of authority. It was recognized that 
standardization had consequences for the individuals involved. 
Orcutt was worried about the survival of discretion and initiative 
and echoed Lewis in his concern over the obstacles to the flow 
of communication upward. Taylor claimed truthfulness in this 
respect as a by-product of his methods.** There was a considerable 
outpouring of charts of responsibility and other descriptive devices, 
including an unusual chart of communication and interaction 
developed by John Calder.** The engineers did not talk about the 
span of control or the criteria for departmentalization, and do not 
seem to have envisaged selection and promotion of executives as a 
serious problem, although they knew about the training programs 
of General Electric and Westinghouse. A few engineers recog- 
nized balance between departments as a problem and made co-ordi- 
nation a central feature of their treatment of organization. 

“Lewis in Engineering Magazine, 18 (1899), 207. Carpenter, ibid., 22 (1902), 696- 
697, focused his critique of prevalent organization upon the problem of com- 
munications in a broader sense. 


8Transactions (ASME), 16 (1895), 881. 
“Arnold, Factory Manager, pp. 320-332; cf. remarks of Calder in Transactions 


(ASME), 24 (1903), 1320-1321, fig. 788. 
Charles Day, The Machine Shop Problem, Transactions (ASME), 24 (1903), 
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For the most part discussion focused upon the plant from the 
superintendent down. Taylor assumed in 1895 that the system in 
the office and sales department was already acceptable.** For the 
shop, there was emphatic unanimity about the replacement of oral 
by written instructions, job orders, and requisitions. The com- 
plete separation of drafting from execution was worked out in 
detail and established as standard practice. The further divorce of 
all planning from execution was advanced as a matter of principle, 
but its implications beyond the shop were barely hinted at. Organi- 
zation was usually grasped more clearly as a matter of process or 
procedures than as a matter of structure. 

But structural innovations of operational importance had been 
advanced by 1904. Taylor had expounded the “exception prin- 
ciple” for the role of executive (a principle of decentralization) 
and his “functional foremanship’—‘‘so dividing the work of 
management that each man from assistant superintendent down 
shall have as few functions as possible to perform.”*? Charles U. 
Carpenter of the National Cash Register Company was describing a 
committee system applicable at all levels and to all departments."* 
H. Fitz John Porter and John Calder were reporting successful 
experiments with shop committees having clearly defined func- 
tions.®® Suggestion schemes were rampant. Carpenter was advocat- 
1302-1321, and E. H. Mullin, The Organisation of an Industrial Unit, Cassier’s 
Magazine, 22 (1902), 522-528. Church in Engineering Magazine, 20 (1900), 395, states: 
“The object of modern administrative organization is to readjust the balance of 
responsibilities disturbed by the expansion of industrial operations, and to enable 
the central control to be restored in its essential features.” Mullin was exceptional 
in the extent to which he approached organization from the standpoint of entre- 
preneurial decision: “At the head of the coordinating power stands the commanding 
force which receives impressions from without and within, reviews the past and 
foresees the future...” The function of standardization was to economize brains 
at the top levels of power. But in Emerson as in Taylor authority tended to be 
derived from professionally developed standards, and the question of power was 
not squarely faced. 

®Tranactions (ASME), 16 (1895), 860. 

“F. W. Taylor, Shop Management (New York, 1911), pp. 99, 126. 

*Money-Making Management for Workshop and Factory, Engineering Magazine, 
22 (1902), 644 ff., 698-702. Carpenter implies that “systems of committee management” 
were already in use by some of the trusts. Cf. M. Cokely in Engineering Magazine, 
25 (1903), 167. 

Porter, The Realization of Ideals in Industrial Engineering, Transactions, 
(ASME), 27 (1905), 352-362, and Higher Law in the Industrial World, Engineering 


Magazine, 29 (1905), 641-655. 
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ing a labor department with functions going far beyond the 
employment office that Taylor seems to have endorsed. But the 
history of personnel management could be written with only inci- 
dental reference to the works management movement.* An empha- 
sis upon selection and training of personnel at all levels was an 
intrinsic part of Taylor’s system, although its elaboration at the 
hands of Gantt and Gilbreth came later. 

There need be no mystery about the general relation of Taylor 
and his early disciples to the works management movement in its 
first decade or so—its phase of innovation. From the standpoint 
of nearly all participants, Taylor was viewed as a highly distin- 
guished practitioner. He was usually identified as the sponsor of 
the most “intensive” shop management procedures, as a leader of 
“advanced thought” in the field, and concerned with the same 
broad range of problems in much the same spirit as other members 
of the burgeoning profession. Most favorably known for his tech- 
nological innovations in belting and in high-speed steel, the latter 
necessitating a revolution in machine-shop practice, Taylor was 
most widely identified with time study, which was imitated by the 
competent and the incompetent alike, and for his “differential 
piece-rate system of wages,” which was much admired but rarely 
applied. Taylor acknowledged his indebtedness in detail to some 
of the same literature that was cited by other industrial engineers 
and wrote an appreciative article about the career of H. Fitz John 
Porter, especially in the field of “industrial betterment.”® Al- 
though many features of the Taylor system were not readily avail- 
able until after 1910, Henry Gantt, Carl Barth, Sanford Thompson, 
and Charles Day, variously his disciples or partisans, contributed 
to the professional discussion. Like others in the movement they 
established themselves in the new autonomous occupation of con- 
sulting industrial engineer. 

The limitations that have been abundantly noted in Taylor's 
ideas were common to most of these engineers. They shared with 

©C. U. Carpenter, The Working of a Labor Department in Industrial Establish- 


ments, Engineering Magazine, 25 (1903), 1-16. Julian V. Wright, The Labor 
Department in Metal Working Industries, Iron Trade Review, May 7, 1903, pp. 
89-90. 
“H. Eilbert, The Development of Personnel Management in the United States, 
Business History Review, 33 (1959), 345-364, admirably illustrates the point. 
®"Cassier’s Magazine, 30 (1906), 94-96. 
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him the empiricism, the social nominalism, the confusion of means 
with ends and of fact with value, which blocked the full develop- 
ment of their own insights. Like him they believed “that human 
activity could be measured, analyzed, and controlled by techniques 
analogous to those that had proved successful when applied to 
physical objects.’’** They were promoting the same discipline, what- 
ever the name applied to it. 

Call it shop management—call it works organization—call it produc- 
tion engineering—it is the applied science of so directing, so stimulat- 
ing, and so rewarding the human intelligence which oversees the 
power-driven machine that the maximum of output shall be secured 
for every unit of input.* 

INSTITUTIONALIZING INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 

By 1904 industrial engineers had developed characteristic ways 
of thinking about a considerable but limited range of workshop 
problems, with the variations of verbal idiom and practical detail 
that might be expected of an aggregate of self-reliant, ambitious 
men. Their basic insights and innovations were available to all, 
but were known beyond a limited circle in fragmentary form. 
Their far-reaching implications were just beginning to be realized 
even by the leaders of the movement. 

For a few years after 1904 there was much less that seemed start- 
lingly new, but much elaboration and confirmation. Ideas about 
organization undoubtedly developed further with Emerson’s 
advocacy of the line-and-staff principle explicitly attributed to 
German military experience.® But this was not the only path taken 
by those who perceived that organization embraced “supervisors, 
clerks, and operators” and went beyond shop to office and sales. 
Practitioners in other fields such as the construction industry, cot- 
ton textiles, and publishing were included. And there was widen- 
ing recognition of other contemporary movements involving delib- 
erate managerial change, such as those for safety and industrial 
health. Consultants developed their own procedures for defining 

Aitken, op. cit., p. 16. 

“Engineering Magazine, 26 (1904), 576-577. 

®Harrington Emerson, Efficiency as a Basis for Operation and Wages, (New York 
1909), ch. iii-v. A general staff for “great complex units” had been called for by 


E. H. Mullin in 1902. Cf. note 53. 
“Porter in Transactions (ASME), 27 (1905), 345. 
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and analyzing a problem and for scheduling successive alterations. 
There was sporadic introduction of courses in industrial engineer- 
ing into technical colleges and a few manuals sought to codify good 
shop practice. Both of these trends seem to have lagged behind 
advanced thinking in the field. An increasing number of periodicals 
welcomed articles by industrial engineers, although the ASME 
did not give increased attention to industrial engineers. 

There was a proliferation of outside experts, with and without 
engineering degrees, ready to exploit the available literature. Their 
relation to the movement became increasingly ambiguous. For the 
expert, commissions to install systems meant the accumulation of 
knowledge and insight from varied experience and association with 
operating executives. But the details of solutions to particular prob- 
lems became available to the profession only in fragmentary form. 
As their horizon widened, leaders of the movement urged that 
its core did not consist in particular systems or techniques, but in 
spirit and in the approach to problems. Leaders with a background 
of engineering training were concerned about developments on 
the fringe of the movement, especially about the rise of “‘system- 
atizers uninstructed in the philosophy, science, or principles of 
management. . .ignorant of the spirit and so missing the results.’’®* 
Thus the professional future of the movement came under the 
widespread scrutiny of its participants. 

Meanwhile, it appeared that there were factions among the 
industrial engineers. By 1910 Taylor had drawn some of his dis- 
ciples together as a closed group, withholding sanction from any- 
thing which they had not themselves undertaken and differentiat- 
‘scientific’ to distinguish it from 


ing their ideal state of affairs as ‘ 
what they termed “‘systematic” or ‘transitory management.” Taylor 
in turn was guardedly criticized in some of the journals for his 
doctrinaire views of human nature, for the austerity of his approach 
to client relations, and for the extent to which in the divorce of 
planning from execution (which all approved in general) he seemed 
to want to reduce the worker to a special purpose tool. Moreover, 
as a matter of tactics, it was urged that the movement should aim at 
improving to some extent the management methods of the many 
rather than seek the achievement of maximum standards by the 


“Engineering Magazine, 40 (1911), 952. Cf. Nadworny, op. cit., ch. ii. 
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few.** Could management really gain the knowledge required for 
complete predetermination of tasks? 

Underlying these divergences was the rise of competition within 
the movement—competition of engineers for commissions and 
jobs—competition of professional journals and engineering pub- 
lishing houses**°—competition for credit for originating methods 
and discovering principles. Thus at the very time when Brandeis 
thrust the movement into the limelight of publicity, the works 
management movement was torn by internal dissensions of a highly 
personal character.” Disruption of the movement seems to have 
been averted by a common front established to meet congressional 
attacks on time study,”! but personal jealousies and resentments 
lingered long, and influenced the ways in which the movement 
developed professionally. 

“Every great movement of thought or practice,’ wrote the editor 
of Engineering Magazine in 1911, “materializes in some definite 
association of individuals organized to express its principles and 
follow its evolution.’’** To a large extent the works management 


Engineering Magazine, 41 (1911), 147-148. 

*In 1909 a new engineering monthly made its appearance with Taylor himself 
as a stockholder, frankly called Industrial Engineering, which gave direct competi- 
tion to Dunlap’s journal in the identical fields, including a periodical index, in 
which the Engineering Magazine had long enjoyed a unique position. The new 
publication markedly favored the Taylor school in editorial policy and in choice 
of contributors. 

*An early version of the split between Taylor and Dunlap was presented in a 
biography of Taylor by Copley, op. cit., ii, 387-390. This and other rifts have also 
been commented upon by Nadworny and others. It seems useless to attempt to in- 
terpret them as a matte! of principles or premises. Various contemporaries showed 
how items in Taylor’s principles could be translated into the conceptual scheme of 
Emerson, and so on. Practice, of course, was a different matter, and Aitken has 
just re-emphasized Hoxie’s early perception of the vast difference between the 
theory and the practice of scientific management (R. F. Hoxie, Scientific Manage- 
ment and Labor [New York, 1915]). The more diligently the Taylor archives are 
exploited, the more clear it becomes that at this phase of his career, Taylor's 
relations with a good many of his colleagues, not only to organized labor, involved 
some duplicity on his part. 

=It was in this connection that the Engineering Magazine for April, 1911, 
opened with pictures of Gantt, Emerson, Towne, and Taylor, hailing the latter 
as “the chief creator of the modern science of industrial management.” It was 
about the same time that William Kent in Jndustrial Engineering suggested that 
a layman might well start a course of reading with Emerson's little book before 
going on to Taylor, Gantt, and Gilbreth. 

"Engineering Magazine, 42 (1911), 90 ff. 
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movement had grown up within the ASME and its British coun- 
terparts. Indeed until shortly before his death in 1915, Taylor 
seems to have hoped that these organizations would constitute its 
permanent professional home, and that their membership would 
become thoroughly pervaded by its influence. To be sure, in 1907 
the Society recognized “industrial engineering, involving either the 
planning or management of important industrial operations” as a 
proper basis for membership. In 1912 its special Committee on 
Administration headed by L. P. Alford of the American Machinist 
reported favorably on what it called “‘labor-saving management.” 
And in 1920 the ASME did set up a “management division” as a 
branch of the main society which has continued to enjoy the par- 
ticipation of thousands of industrial engineers. But the Society 
was never “captured,” nor did it around 1910 provide ample hos- 
pitality for the broadening range of topics, personalities, and 
points of view involved in the expansion of the movement. Instead 
a number of special quasi-professional societies emerged between 
1910 and 1912 out of the engineering ranks. 

Some of Taylor’s friends, whimsically aware that their behavior 
was much that of a charismatic cult, organized in 1911 “The Society 
for the Promotion of the Science of Management,” with a highly 
restricted membership.** Later known as the Taylor Society, it had 
the avowed purpose of perpetuating and developing the discipline 
and art of management on the basis of Taylor’s principles. At least 
it perpetuated the phrase “scientific management” and had a vigor- 
ous creative phase of its own. Meanwhile, after several abortive 
attempts, associates of the Engineering Magazine, hailing alternate- 
ly Harrington Emerson or Henry Gantt as their leader, succeeded 
in launching a more open and inclusive organization, the Eff- 
ciency Society, with broad and varied aims including that of 
promoting public understanding of the scope of efficiency.** In the 


Milton J. Nadworny, The Society for the Promotion of the Science of Man- 
agement, Explorations in Entrepreneurial History, 5 (1953), 244-247, is based on 
archive material. A livelier account by one of the less militant members is Robert 
T. Kent, The Taylor Society Twenty Years Ago, Bulletin of the Taylor Society, 
17 (1932), 39-41. Kent recalled that the founders were verbally conscious of their 
similarity to a cult and talked about “The Almighty and His Disciples.” 

*C. B. Going, The Efficiency Movement: An Outline, Transactions of the Efficiency 
Society, 1 (1913), 1-20, and passim. Cf. Hugo Diemer, The Efficiency Movement 
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latter respect it proved singularly unfortunate and within a short 
time lost the confidence of its original sponsors. A regional affiliate, 
the Western Efficiency Society formed at Chicago, showed more 
vitality. It was reactivated during the First World War as the 
Society of Industrial Engineers and became the professional vehicle 
for an able group of management technicians including the Gil- 
breths. With its own publications it flourished until 1934, when 
it merged with the Taylor Society to form the existing Society for 
the Advancement of Management. Thus in the United States one 
important sector of the early management movement assumed insti- 
tutional form on its professional side in several organizations. 

None of these developments seems to have taken place in Great 
sritain. The profession of industrial engineer languished without 
much recognition either from proprietors or engineering societies. 
When a continuing management movement became established 
during the First World War it had different sponsors and a dif- 
ferent orientation than the works management movement. 

In stressing the self-consciousness of the works management 
movement I have necessarily slighted economic factors as condi- 
tions, subject matter, and consequences, not to speak of a good 
many other topics dealt with in its literature. It would be useful to 
examine more closely its relation to other movements occurring at 
the same time, some of which culminated in other management 
associations, and especially those largely distinct sectors in which 
the personnel movement developed. Much more could be done, 
even without documentary research, with the rise of the manage- 
ment consultant. But quite apart from the fascinating and neg- 
lected field of management history, it seems that the kind of source 
material examined here should be fruitful for students of the 
sociology of knowledge and of intellectual history. There is a mid- 
dle range of thinking between the attitudes that can be imputed 
to a general public and the formal statements of classic theorizers 
which has too rarely been explored. 


in 1911, Jron Age, 89 (1912), 87, and C. B. Going, Principles of Industrial Man- 
agement (New York, 1911). There had been attempts in 1903 and again in 1907 by 
Dunlap and some of his friends, including J. N. Gunn and H. F. J. Porter, to 
establish a distinct formal organization for the movement. 


Research Notes and Comments 


Some Field Notes 
on the Problem of Access 


in Organizational Research 


UNDOUBTEDLY, the techniques of empirical social research in 
complex human organizations are more like those used in family, 
community, national, and other settings than they are different from 
them. By and large, we use similar techniques and face similar 
problems of sampling, questionnaire construction, interviewing, meas- 
urement of social and psychological variables, and of analysis, statistical 
or otherwise. As in all concrete settings, however, research in organ- 
izations presents special problems and opportunities. In large part, 
the success of any actual study of organizations depends both on 
mastery of common tools of social research and on their skillful 
adaptation to the particular setting. 

This paper focuses upon a special methodological problem of organ- 
izational research, the “problem of access” to organizations for re- 
search purposes. Since the author’s research experience has been 
mainly in public agencies in the United States, the following remarks 
may not apply as well to private or foreign organizations. 

The general strategy for studying organizations assumed here may 
be called the “systematic approach.” This general approach provides 
a framework of broader ends and means within which the “problem 
of access” to organizations is discussed. What is meant by the “syste- 
matic approach’’? 

The “systematic approach” aims to produce knowledge of complex 
human organizations that, insofar as possible, meets the usual sci- 
entific canons of validity, reliability, generality, parsimony, explana- 
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tory power, and usefulness for purposive control. The strategic 
framework of means currently felt by persons following this approach 
as necessary to realize their aims includes the following: 

1. An empirical focus on the behavior of persons and groups— 
description of institutional forms of public and private administra- 
tion and of public ideologies of leaders and rank-and-file members 
of organizations is not enough. 

2. A set of postulates to the effect that behavior of persons and 
groups in organizations, as in other settings, is a function of factors 
associated with: (a) individual personality and attitudes, (b) social 
organization, including the division of work, communication and 
power structures, and the like, and (c) culture, including formal and 
informal values, rules and sanctions both of the organization and of 
the wider community in which it functions, technology, and so on. 

3. Some logically closed, middle-range theoretical system interact- 
ing with empirical research. Ideally, the research should be oriented 
to testing crucial hypotheses derived from some theory. 

+. Use of the most rigorous possible research designs and methods 
of data collection and analysis in testing hypotheses. Quantification of 
observations, while desirable where possible, is not necessary; use 
of sampling or controlled observation to delimit the generalization of 
findings is necessary after the early, exploratory phase of research. 

5. An emphasis upon current and immediately observable organ- 
izations in the interests of full and rigorous data. Historical research, 
while not ruled out, is given second-level priority and rigorous com- 
parative studies substituted at the first-priority level. 

6. An ideal of detachment from current ideological struggles in the 
field of organizational practice by proponents of single-minded “effi- 
ciency,” “humanism,” “democracy,” and the like. 


THE PROBLEM OF ACCESS 


In contrast to case studies of particular private or public organiza- 
tions, research following the systematic approach ultimately must 
deal with either a probability sample selected from some larger 
population of organizations or with two or more organizations 
whose characteristics vary only in ways relevant to the theoretical 
problem under investigation. In other words, a systematic approach 
requires that organizations be selected for study according to either 
a sample survey or field experimental design, or some combination 
of the two. 

At present systematic research into a range of theoretically signifi- 
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cant problems is seriously limited by the relative inaccessibility of 
organizations for research purposes. In most studies, the researcher 
cannot select organizations for study purely on sampling or other 
technical criteria, confident that he will receive official permission to 
conduct his study in a high proportion of organizations so selected. 

As an example, consider a study made among some governmental 
agencies in Detroit, Michigan, in 1954 by M. Janowitz, D. Wright, 
and the author. In this study we were interested in the relationships 
between the general adult public and the governmental organiza- 
tions in the Detroit metropolitan area. We had little difficulty in 
drawing an area probability sample of the adult population in Detroit 
and achieving a response rate of 86 per cent. However, our data 
collection for study of government agencies and their employees 
could not be so routine. We were interested in the population of city, 
state, and federal government agencies meeting certain criteria of 
visibility and contact, and performing either regulative or service 
functions vis a vis the public in the community.? Although it would 
have been costly in time and money, a list of all city, state, and 
federal agencies in the community which met our criteria could have 
been compiled and, from that point on, the procedure would have 
been routine. We decided, however, not to attempt sampling, mainly 
because we expected that any sampling procedure established would 
inevitably be invalidated by official refusals to co-operate with the 
study. Subsequent events did not prove our estimate too pessimistic. 

As an expedient method of selecting organizations for study we 
decided upon the design in Table 1. 


Table 7. Design for selecting organizations. 


Level of U. S. government 


Primary 
agency function Local State Federal 
Service Schools Unemployment Old-age insurance 

compensation 
Regulative Police Selective service Tax collection 


*For reports on other aspects of this study see M. Janowitz and W. Delany, The 
Bureaucrat and the Public: A Study of Informational Perspectives, Administrative 
Science Quarterly, 2 (1957), 141-162; and M. Janowitz, D. Wright, and W. Delany, 
Public Administration and the Public (Ann Arbor, 1958). 

*For a more complete discussion see Public Administration and the Public, pp. 
11-12. 
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Though 92 per cent of the individual government employees sampled 
within agencies filled out paper and pencil questionnaires, only three 
of five agencies (60 per cent) approached for permission granted it. 
The two refusals were both regulative agencies. In view of this 
experience, informal approaches toward a third regulative agency 
were dropped short of formally making the request. What may well 
be an important social organizational factor in the behavior of govern- 
ment employees, whether the function of their agency is a service or 
a regulative one, went unexplored. 
HOW TO GET IN: SOME FIELD NOTES 

The problem of access may be seen as a tension between the sci- 
entific goals of the researcher, on the one hand, and the organizational 
realities he studies, on the other. From the point of view of the 
researcher, the “problem” is obviously to reduce organizational refusals 
to levels currently tolerated for respondents selected from populations 
of individuals or households. 

Apropos of the current and growing interest of social scientists in 
improving their research techniques in field situations, this report 
upon the tactics and experiences of the author in attempting to gain 
access to public agencies in Detroit for research purposes may be of 
interest. 

Obtaining access to specific public agencies operating in the Detroit 
metropolitan area was the first problem which, obviously, had to be 
dealt with in the study. The first step taken to gain access to the 
agencies was to seek advice from members of the University of 
Michigan community having some experience with them. A half-page 
memorandum was sent to each of these persons. It described the 
general objectives of the study and the sort of advice sought. After 
the memorandum was sent, advice was sought in conversations on 
such points as: the best person in each agency from whom to ask 
formal permission to do the study; how best to approach this person 


‘Most reports and discussions of field techniques in the study of large-scale 
organizations have thus far focused upon techniques of interviewing, of “structur- 
ing the field worker’s role,” and upon certain ethical problems of social research 
in such settings. Few research reports or technical discussions have focused upon 
the problem of access for research purposes and none upon this problem specifically 
in respect to government agencies. For discussion of methods of solving the problem 
of access in a number of community and industrial organizational studies see 
Stephen A. Richardson, A Framework for Reporting Field Research Experiences, 
Human Organization, 12 (1953), 31-34. Richardson discusses the problem of access 
under “Preparation for and Entry into the Field.” 
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for permission; possible sources of opposition within the agency; 
reasons for opposition to social research and how best to meet it; 
and, how to time and arrange the field work so as to minimize in- 
convenience to the agency. 

When an adviser in the university felt that the use of his name 
or offices would be helpful in obtaining official co-operation, he was 
also used as an intermediary in asking permission to do the study. 
(It is wise to let the adviser decide whether or not use of his name 
will be helpful.) The importance of using intermediaries is indicated 
by the fact that two of the three agencies co-operating with this study 
did so, in part, through the good offices of intermediaries in the uni- 
versity community. In another agency where an intermediary was 
used, permission was at first granted, and later withdrawn when the 
agency head originally granting it was replaced by another official.4 
With this new official and in the other case where permission was 
refused, we were not able to locate an intermediary to establish 
contact. 

While seeking advice and intermediaries to help gain access to 
agencies, the author was simultaneously consulting Detroit news- 
paper clippings, agency reports, and other sources of information 
available in the university library. The objective was to gain some 
preliminary understanding of the agency, its history, program, leading 
personnel, and its friends and enemies in the Detroit metropolitan 
community. It was anticipated, correctly, that failure to demonstrate 
some understanding and knowledge of the organization would create 
a negative impression in early negotiations for access. 

The research proposal must be presented to responsible officials 
briefly, understandably, and for the most part, accurately when re- 
questing permission to do a study; usually the questionnaire has to 
be approved before a study can begin. (Again the situation differs 
from studies of householders or other individuals who can be ap- 
proached directly and without permission of any sort.) In asking 
permission to do the research, we practiced a minimum of dissimula- 
tion.’ Unlike the college student as research subject, high executives 

‘It is clear, in retrospect, that the author should have been ready to begin 
research in this agency as soon as permission was granted. The accessibility of large 
organizations to research projects may shift suddenly with changes in personnel 
and a variety of other factors. Good tactics in gaining access requires both timely 
requests for permission and a research project in a state of readiness to exploit 
permission as soon as it is offered. 

‘In approaching individual respondents in the agencies and in questionnaire 
instructions, however, somewhat more dissimulation was practiced. For example, 
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are not characteristically compliant, naive, or inclined to disinterested 
co-operation with researchers. Still, it is possible to supplement some- 
what one’s “manifest” research topic by using personal observation, 
informal interviewing and informants, and the public record, and 
this was done in our study. 

Since a minimum of dissimulation is possible in these organizational 
settings, the actual research topic chosen will be a consideration in 
gaining or failing to gain access. For example, certain phenomena 
having to do with “controversial” attitudes were omitted from our 
study design largely because we expected they would seem too “threat- 
ening” or “impractical” to the agency or its employees. In retrospect, 
it appears we could have spared ourselves much of this concern about 
the research topic. In line with repeated and almost consistent 
experiences of public opinion researchers, we found that public 
officials were considerably more tolerant of “controversial” and “im- 
practical” topics than we expected. Certainly organizational researchers 
should not toss prudence to the winds, but neither should they mistake 
it for timidity. 

While the psychic rewards of being interviewed are usually an 
adequate quid pro quo for the co-operation of housewives and even 
individual public officials with social researchers, psychic rewards 
are not enough to win the permission of a responsible agency head 
to do research in his organization. In addition, the agency head must 
be able to see some definite collective gain to his organization from 
such co-operation, a gain that at least balances its costs and risks to 
the organization. 

In addition to “feedback” of findings from the agency studies the 
author provided such a quid pro quo in the form of information 
about perspectives of agency clientele. At least until government 
agencies in the United States can command the resources to hire 
commercial polling firms, information about client perspectives will 
be an effective inducement which the university-based social research 
unit can employ to gain co-operation from some public agencies. 
Which ones? It would be ineffective, obviously, with respect to agen- 
cies not having a mass clientele, and, in the author's experience, for 
agencies which regulate rather than serve the public. Regulative 
individual respondents were not informed that an objective of the research was 
to test the accuracy of the employee's information about public perspectives. On 
the other hand, the agency officials granting permission to do the study were 


informed of the real study objectives from the start. The reasons for dissimulation 


were explained to the official and his co-operation enlisted. 
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agencies contacted—police, selective service, and taxation—apparently 
were resigned to an imagined unpopularity and not particularly 
interested to know what the public thought of them. In addition, 
such agencies seem more predisposed to official secrecy concerning 
their own operations. This may be a defense against sensed public 
antagonism, or it may be an attempt to prevent exposure of unap- 
proved practices that appear an almost inevitable aspect of govern- 
ment regulation in the American community. 

Information about clientele could have been used more skillfully 
as a quid pro quo in the present study. For example, both the survey 
of the adult public in the community and of agency personnel would 
have benefited by consultation with officials in affected service agencies 
before the public interview schedule was crystallized into final form.® 
In addition, postponing the selection of service agencies for the clientele 
survey until permission was given for the employee survey would 
greatly aid in solving the problem of access to public agencies. Agency 
participation in questionnaire construction for the clientele survey, 
moreover, would have greatly increased their co-operation with the 
study among agency employees. 

In the case of regulative agencies the situation is different. The 
researcher should carefully consider the security of his university 
research base before deciding on such agency consultations. His public 
opinion survey may be endangered by local political pressure. In 
most cases we would judge that real dangers of this kind would not 
be great. On the other hand, consultations with regulative agency 
officials may not be fruitful. They may reveal that the price of agency 
co-operation in terms of freedom of inquiry into public perspectives 
is higher than the researcher can pay. The problem of access to 
regulative agencies of government is still a dilemma for the writer. 

We were careful to approach administrators of each agency directly 
rather than through politically constituted boards or commissions 
supervising administrative staffs. It was felt, and rightly, that in- 
direct approach through political figures would prejudice later rap- 
port with administrators. Permission to do the study was formally 
requested in a two-page letter to one of the higher executives of each 
agency. Since it is necessary to communicate at the outset the detailed 
objectives and design of the study in this type of research, a letter 


*There is, in our judgment, no real danger that such consultation would cause 
the research to become unduly slanted to agency interests, as long as it operated 
from a semidetached university resource base. Contract research would be another 


matter, of course. 
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rather than a telephone or personal conversation seems advisable. 

While we usually wrote to the chief executive for permission to do 
the study, this need not always be the case. Most of the reasons for 
approaching an agency: through its chief executive are obvious. One, 
not so obvious, is that it is sometimes difficult to include in the study 
population the official granting permission to do it and those at the 
same or higher levels in the agency. However, one experience of the 
author suggests that approach through chief executives need not be 
taken as a hard and fast rule. In the case of one agency studied, advice 
from persons familiar with it pointed to an official other than the chief 
executive as being equally powerful within the agency and probably 
more sympathetic with social research. The letter requesting per- 
mission was sent to this lower-ranking official. Permission was secured, 
and later no difficulty was encountered in including him and others 
at the same and higher levels of the agency in the study. 

Each letter requesting permission ended by proposing that the 
author meet with the official at one of a range of suggested times 
for the purpose of discussing the more detailed arrangements for the 
study. This meeting served to introduce the author to the agency, get 
the study under way, and, if necessary, gave an opportunity to use 
personal persuasion in securing permission to do the study. 

In all but two cases personal persuasion was not necessary or 
possible, since the letter itself resulted in definite permission or 
refusal. It was in these two cases only that the personal diplomacy 
of the author came into play in determining whether the study would 
or would not gain access. In both cases a helpful intermediary in 
contacting the agency could not be found. In both cases the doubt 
in the minds of agency officials seemed to hinge around the ideological- 
political sympathies of the researcher and those sponsoring the study. 
This was something about which the agency could not get adequate 
clues from a letter and, in the absence of testimonials from a_per- 
sonally known intermediary, officials sought them in apparently 
technical discussions with the author. I sensed this after one or two 
inconclusive meetings with officials of one agency, and was then able 
to give the reassuring clues desired. In the other case the agency 
broke off contact before the desired ideological posture could be 
intuited and conveyed. 

While it is important for the social researcher to maintain the 
integrity of his research and thought in seeking access to large organ- 
izations for research purposes, he is unlikely to get co-operation from 
agency officials unless he somehow indicates to them that he is “neutral 
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on their side.”? The researcher in the area of public administration 
will not be seen by public officials as “neutral” on the many political 
and administrative issues affecting their agencies even if, in fact, he 
has no opinions concerning them. Since the biases imputed to the 
researcher and his study affect officials’ willingness to permit access 
to their agencies and to co-operate with field work, it is a tactical 
error on the researcher's part to leave these imputations to chance by 
trying to adopt a strictly neutral role. 

In our study, use of helpful intermediaries and the sponsorship 
of the Institute of Public Administration, University of Michigan, 
aimed from the beginning to establish the impression among the 
public administrators that the study was “neutral on their side.” 
Where an appropriate intermediary could not be found or where 
further reassurance seemed to be needed, the author gave this re- 
assurance himself by a tactfully biased manner or phraseology in early, 
personal contacts with agency officials. It is important, of course, not 
to be too obvious about this or overdo it. Public officials expect and 
want the social researcher to be neutral, i.e., they expect him to strive 
for the virtues of integrity, respect for facts, self restraint, and the 
ability to see more than one side of an issue, virtues associated by 
them with university affiliation. But, in addition, officials want to 
be reassured in a subtle and tactful way that, ultimately, the re- 
seacher’s academic qualities will be used for, rather than against, their 
interest and those of their agency. Since the researcher’s commitment 
to his study will eventually force him to give this reassurance anyway, 
it is best to do so deliberately and consciously from the outset. In this 
way the bias imputed to the researcher and his study produces its 
maximum benefits in terms of access to agencies and desired informa- 
tion while minimizing its subconscious influence upon himself and 
his study. 

Ultimate solution of the problem of access to public agencies for 
research purposes will fall to those who can manipulate the long-run, 
strategic factors involved rather than the merely tactical ones suggested 
above. One strategy suggested by the author’s experience involves 
using metropolitan or other large urban communities as a permanent 
base for a long-range program of systematic research into administra- 
tive behavior. The metropolitan community is large enough to offer the 
researcher a wide variety of public agencies; yet its population is 

*See Lewis A. Dexter, Role Relations and Conceptions of Neutrality in Inter- 
viewing, American Journal of Sociology, 62 (1956), 153-157. 
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sufficiently compact, and an overview of its social system sufficiently 
practicable, to allow the researcher to trace not only agency structure 
but also its functioning in the wider community. A public administra- 
tion research institute with university affiliation, a behavioral science 
orientation, and a relatively modest staff and budget could establish, 
over a period of two or three years, the conditions necessary for more 
or less routine, systematically designed studies in the area of admin- 
istrative behavior. These conditions, aside from the institute itself, 
would include: complete, up-to-date lists for sampling purposes of all 
public agencies operating in the metropolis; information on crucial 
structural and functional variables for each agency to facilitate selec- 
tion of agencies for field experimental designs; and, most important, 
a web of influential contacts and a favorable rapport with public 
administration circles in the metropolis and to some extent beyond 
to the state and national capitals. Under competent leadership such 
a research unit could, within several years, make access to almost any 
public agency a matter of sufficiently high probability to warrant 
routine use of systematic research designs testing a wide variety of 
important hypotheses about organizational behavior. 

WILLIAM DELANY 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
Cornell University 


Book Reviews 


Automation and the Worker: A Study of Social Change in Power 
Plants. By Floyd C. Mann and L. Richard Hoffman. New York: 
Henry Holt, 1960. 233 pp. $4.50. 

While speculation about the effects of automation on workers and 
on organizations continues, it is refreshing to come upon a piece of 
solid empirical research. Mann and Hoffman, operating from the 
University of Michigan Survey Research Center, have used their skills 
in industrial social psychology to demonstrate what happens to people 
in a highly automated operation. Two large power plants comprised 
their “laboratories.” One represented an older traditional technology: 
the other was new. Not only did they use one as a control from which 
to make comparisons, but long acquaintance with the parent organ- 
ization gave them the added research advantage of knowing what 
was relevant to the problem. 

After a brief but adequate introductory overview of approaches 
to the study of technological change, the authors report in consider- 
able detail the major human and technical characteristics of the two 
plants under inquiry. In recording attitudinal differences among the 
hourly and supervisory groups they are careful to distinguish between 
findings which might be explained by automation as such, and those 
which are not. 

Operations which rely more on automatic controls and less on 
direct human judgment require maximum efficiency among the main- 
tenance segments of the business. The authors describe the rationale 
behind centralizing the maintenance functions and the effects of such 
a move on organization structure and on attitudes. Old maintenance 
craft distinctions were eliminated by management: workers and even 
supervisors resisted the change. 
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Production in the automated plant used less than half the personnel 
required by the older plant; top rated jobs paid 17 cents more; the 
content of most jobs was enlarged. Those workers fortunate enough 
to be recruited and trained for the new plant expressed a greater 
sense of security and satisfaction than did workers in the older plant. 
The construction of the new plant itself set in motion fears on the 
part of those in the older plant. 

For those interested in the effects of automation on the structure 
of management, Mann and Hoffman found that the technical in- 
tegration of the major production units caused the reduction of a 
level of supervision. They suggest that this closing of the distance 
between workers and higher management made for more effective 
communications. They also claim that a broader supervisory span 
of control coupled with an increased understanding of how the total 
organization worked had a “democratizing effect.” Foremen were 
able to act more effectively in a dual role, as representatives of the 
needs of the men as well as agents of management. 

The character of group behavior appears to have changed with 
technical integration. Centralized equipment controls eliminated 
isolated jobs, which in turn brought about significantly greater group 
cohesiveness. This is an interesting finding in light of reports from 
Britain, where with increased automation workers are demanding 
increased pay for “lonely time.” 

A large section of this volume is concerned with attitudes toward 
work itself. They report that the more highly automated operations 
brought about substantial changes in job content. Not only was the 
individual job enlarged, but through a system of rotation each man 
came to master several jobs. Contrary to the speculation of those in 
the scientific management tradition—the more a job is fractionated 
the better workers like it—the authors of this study report that job 
enlargement brought about a higher level of job satisfaction. 

Shift work has long been recognized in power plant operations and 
in the steel industry as having disrupting effects on family and com- 
munity life. Einzig and others have pointed out that under auto- 
mation there will be greater, not less, need to run expensive automated 
equipment around the clock. Mann and Hoffman expose the problem 
clearly; they raise some good questions but do not suggest specific 
answers. 

The authors modestly warn the reader not to draw conclusions 
too broadly. They properly stress the special factors in power plant 
technology that do not operate in other kinds of technologies. This 
delineation is in itself a contribution to organization theory. There 
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has been a rash of model building lately, much of it based on the 
apparent assumption that there is an ideal form of organization to 
be found around the next conceptual corner. It is time students of 
organization came to recognize that human organization in industry 
is based on technology, and that technologies vary enormously from 
one industry to the next. Developing a theory of organization in a 
technological vacuum is not very useful and this study makes this 
point patently clear. 

At the other extreme are the industrial practitioners who tend to 
look solely at the productive benefits of technical change and dis- 
regard the human consequences. Managers would do well to read 
a concluding section “Planning for Technological Change.” Too often 
in the past, planners have been preoccupied with the machines alone. 
Equipment is introduced by the engineer, and the organizational prob- 
lems resulting are left to operating heads and personnel managers. 
There is, as the authors stress, a need for all those concerned with 
planning functions to become aware of the “delicate interactive bal- 
ance between technical and social systems.” In the automated plant an 
adjustment and an understanding was achieved, but “it appears to 
have been an unanticipated by-product, and not the result of con- 
scious design.” 

For students who want a thorough explanation of survey techniques, 
this volume is complete with tables and questionnaires. The general 
reader might want more than correlations and statistical results of 
a survey, however, and careful use of qualitative comments in depth 
might have brought out some of the findings more realistically. The 
selected bibliography contains most of the better-known works on 
the subject of automation, but it neglects some important work 
which has been done in England and France. Despite these short- 
comings the book goes far toward reducing irresponsible speculation 
about automation and its effects. 

Rospert H. Guest 
Professor of Business Administration 
Dartmouth College 


British Industrialists: Steel and Hosiery, 1850-1950. By Charlotte 
Erickson. London: Cambridge University Press, 1959. 276 pp. 
$7.50. 

The new vigor of the American economy during and after World 

War II did much to rehabilitate the image of the businessman as 
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a potent and interesting figure, and since the new industrialists were 
overwhelmingly hired managers rather than large owners questions 
that had been raised earlier seemed suddenly urgent. Was the separa- 
tion of ownership from control transferring power from stockholders 
to ingrown, irresponsible, possibly incompetent managerial cliques 
(Berle and Means)? Was this new stratum likely to be politically 
ambitious, to brew up a “managerial revolution” (J. Burnham)? Or 
were they becoming “professionals,” politically neutral, and proud to 
be doing a management job (R. A. Gordon)? With these broad 
questions lending point to the effort, scholars from several disciplines 
have undertaken to survey the social origins and careers of business 
leaders. Counting the present work we now have ten large studies, 
six of which establish trends in recruitment. The great virtue of 
Erickson’s study is that it provides us with the first opportunity to 
compare the changing composition of the business elites of two 
countries. 

British Industrialists presents the results of a survey of the origins 
and careers of just under a thousand leaders of two industries over 
the past century. Steel and hosiery were chosen because of the dif- 
ference in capital requirements and size of firms, which was expected 
to make for different patterns of recruitment. Another factor was that 
both industries had experienced a phase of reorganization resulting 
from technological changes occurring in the 1870’s and 1880's. (Steel 
shifted to the Bessemer and open-hearth processes of manufacture, 
and hosiery inaugurated the factory system at that time.) These innova- 
tions made low-cost mass production possible, but their rapid adoption 
in other countries—particularly America and Germany—created a 
marketing crisis following soon after the crisis of technological read- 
justment. In the case of steel the industry entered into a long period 
of relative decline after World War I, or perhaps even before it. 
Pressed by the universal drive toward autarky during the interwar 
years and hampered (as many believe) by an unprogressive regime of 
dilettantes and family dynasts in management, the industry delayed 
the necessary work of modernizing plant and administrative structure 
until quite recently. The richness of historical detail Erickson presents 
has the advantage of relating the characteristics of the subjects closely 
to their milieu, but the author’s decision to restrict her inquiry to 
just two industries makes the task of comparing the results with 
those of the American studies more difficult and less certain. This 
should be borne in mind in considering the significance of the findings. 

The figures show that throughout the period, most of the steel and 
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hosiery industrialists (50-80 per cent) were recruited from the privi- 
leged minority of business, landed, and professional families. Cor- 
respondingly, only a small segment (10-20 per cent) originated in 
the working class. This is consistent with the assumption that positions 
of influence in British society have not been easily accessible to 
persons without some advantages of birth and education. There are 
two surprises, however: (a) the recruitment base has neither broadened 
nor narrowed, at least until 1947; and (b) considering the ambiguity 
of occupational categories and the differences in the samples, one 
may cautiously infer that British levels of recruitment do not differ 
significantly from American. If it cannot be shown that the innovative 
phase in the two industries produced a rise in the proportion of 
new men, the Marshall-Schumpeter thesis that it should is not valid. 
Similarly, the theory that “tenacious family control” accounts for 
British industrial stagnation becomes doubtful if the American priv- 
ileged classes have been as successful as the British in holding on to 
the top posts in industry. 

The findings on careers are corroborative. In both steel and 
hosiery a substantial and stable proportion (about 40 per cent) of 
industrial leaders are clearly family men. This is a tenuous datum, 
however, depending as it does on the researcher’s judgment of what 
constitutes adequate evidence that a career is family-made. The task 
of cross-national comparison becomes even more hazardous when 
the inconsistency of the American findings is considered. Of three 
roughly comparable American studies, one reports an increasing 
proportion of family-made careers, another a declining proportion, 
and the third concludes that the figure has remained about the same. 
Except for a very abrupt decline (35-11 per cent) in one case, the 
level ranges from 25 per cent to 40 per cent. The quality of this 
data is too poor to support a positive conclusion, but we can state 
a limited and negative one. Incomplete though it is, the evidence 
on changing social origins and careers of British industrialists does 
not show that there is a relationship between innovation and mobility, 
nor does it support the theory that family control has been more 
widespread in British than in American industry. Erickson’s tentative 
conclusion, to the contrary, seems to be based on an inadequate 
allowance for the differences between the British and American 
samples, and also for the lack of consistency in the American findings. 

Social origins and the extent of family control may not have changed 
very much, but it is clear that the trend toward larger firms and 
the growing bureaucratization of their internal administrative arrange- 
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ments have had their effect on career patterns. The British findings 
show that there has been a shift from independent (i.e., self-made 
through entrepreneurship) to salaried administrative careers in both 
industries, although less so in hosiery. With a few reservations it is 
again possible to conclude that the careers of British and American 
industralists have not been as dissimilar as is generally thought. 
Forty-eight per cent of the steel men of the most recent generation 
are classified as salaried administrators. The comparable American 
figure ranges from 50 to 68 per cent. There seem to be fewer technically 
trained men among the British steel industrialists, more accountants, 
fewer who have worked in more than one firm, and fewer who hold 
top positions until they die in office or retire at an advanced age. 
The process of bureaucratization is evidently less advanced than in 
American firms. As Erickson says, the “managerial revolution” has 
not yet been achieved in British industry. But then neither has it 
in America. There is a difference, but it is not a very impressive one. 

Hosiery presents a contrasting case, as we would expect. There is 
an unmistakable trend favoring the salaried administrator, but in the 
current generation the proportion (31 per cent) has barely surpassed 
that of the independents (28 per cent). Being a comparatively small, 
localized industry, the individual firms have not shown the same 
tendency to consolidate and expand found in heavy industry. Capital 
requirements have never been great, and it has continued to be 
possible for a man of some experience to start up on his own. There 
is another difference which suggests that Marshall’s boy-in-the-berry- 
patch model of a free, competitive economy was primarily applicable 
to light rather than to heavy industry. The “new men” who first 
tried out the factory system were mostly craftsmen, not the merchants 
who dominated the entrenched domestic system. In steel, on the other 
hand, the men who led the way in introducing the Bessemer and open- 
hearth processes were drawn largely from the same business, landed, 
and professional strata that had provided most of the noninnovating 
steel industrialists. Moreover, the benefit of these changes accrued 
mainly to the large, well-capitalized firms who learned from the experi- 
ence of others, not to the men who had the will and imagination to “do 
something novel,” as Schumpeter would have it. The ability of innova- 
tors in both industries to “operate beyond the range of familiar 
beacons” yielded them success of a sort, but not the sort that counts 
in business. 

The final chapter of the work compares management recruitment 
in public and private companies, which is in line with Erickson’s in- 
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terest in what constitutes the best training and experience for industrial 
leadership. The chapter itself is perhaps the least satisfactory in 
the book, but it is particularly unfortunate that it takes the place 
of a section presenting the author’s general conclusions. The reade1 
is left disappointedly wondering what they are. This is not altogether 
a minor defect, since the researcher has an obligation to make his 
premises clear and to assess the significance of his findings as they 
bear on the broad issues of his time. Notwithstanding this caveat, 
British Industrialists is a satisfying work and provides a most welcome 
addition to the literature on the social consequences of industrializa- 
tion. If the higher industrialist is to play the role he seems destined 
for in the world of future, it is of great importance that we keep in 
close touch with the movement of the institutional forces creating 
and recreating his social type. 

F. WILLIAM HowTon 
Human Factors Scientist 
System Development Corporation 


The Human Side of Enterprise. By Douglas McGregor. New York: 

McGraw-Hill, 1960. 246 pp. $4.95. 

This is a book for policy-making managers in large organizations, 
for professors of business and public administration, and for all those 
researchers, consultants, and staff specialists who are interested in 
the way human factors affect organizational effectiveness. Anyone with 
a major responsibility for the administration of any organization will 
find this book very valuable. The author is primarily concerned with 
exploring the implications of some of the findings of the behavioral 
sciences for the practice of administration. He states his position 
clearly in the beginning of the book and then discusses the applica- 
tion of the ideas to a set of very concrete problems in the manage- 
ment of business enterprise. 

Douglas McGregor, as many know, is a man of wide personal 
experience in administration and in the research and study of industrial 
managers and organizations. This gives the book an authenticity and 
a quality of balanced wisdom that allows him to put his own ideas 
and theories of participative management need 


in perspective 
some perspective. McGregor’s technique in presenting his thesis is to 
raise some questions about the psychological assumptions that under- 
lie that body of concepts, principles, and practice in organizational 
management known as “the traditional view.” Beyond that he pro- 
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poses a new set of assumptions which he believes to be more closely 
linked to the conceptions of human behavior based on scientific study 
during the past half century. McGregor’s basic position concerning 
the “nature of human nature” is that of the American school of 
interactionist social psychologists identified with Kurt Lewin and the 
field of group dynamics. He presents the contrast between the tradi- 
tional view and the newer view in a comparison between what he calls 
Theory X and Theory Y. 

Theory X, that is, the assumptions about human behavior on which 
traditional conceptions of organization are based, states essentially 
that people inherently dislike work and must be controlled by direct 
or indirect methods in order for work to get done. Furthermore, 
most people (other than top managers) wish to avoid responsibility 
and prefer security above all. Thomas Gordon in his Group-Centered 
Leadership has outlined the historical roots of this conception of man. 

Accepting Theory X as the basic set of assumptions about the 
nature of man leads inevitably to the use of “direction and control 
through the exercise of authority” as the central principle of organ- 
ization. In McGregor’s view, these traditional conceptions of authority 
and its nature are inadequate for understanding organizational be- 
havior. In particular, such conceptions ignore the historical and 
psychological factors involved in the nature of the dependency 
relationship between “subordinate” and “superior” in contemporary 
American industry. He feels that organizational principles which use 
as models for industrial organization the Church and military organ- 
izations, where authority appears to come from the top down, overlook 
the interdependence of levels and the two-way nature of authority. 
A further weakness in an organization theory built on the principle 
of direction and control from the top lies in its failure to recognize 
the nature and complexity of human abilities and motivation, the 
existence among large numbers of people of higher-order needs for 
personal growth and fulfillment. Evidence would indicate that control 
through the use of external reward and punishment may work at the 
level of purely physical needs, but this principle of control may 
become inappropriate where higher-level human motivations are 
involved. McGregor is, of course, concerned with low motivation, 
featherbedding, and other forms of ineffectiveness and “counter- 
measures” that characterize some American industries today. He sees 
such behavior, however, as the consequence of management practices 
based on an erroneous set of assumptions rather than seeing it as 
“human nature.” In place of Theory X, he proposes Theory Y. 
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Theory Y views man as desiring to work and achieve, as having 
the capacity for self-direction and self-control in the service of ob- 
jectives to which he is committed, and as being able to learn to accept 
and even seek responsibility. Theory Y assumes further that the 
ability to use imagination, intelligence, and creativity for solving 
organizational problems is widespread and that the potentialities of 
many people are only partially used in most organizational settings 
today. 

From this second set of assumptions, McGregor derives an alternate 
central principle of organization. The central principle of Theory Y 
is “integration and self-control.” In practice this means that the 
manager’s job is not to control but to create conditions “such that 
the members of the organization can achieve their own goals best 
by directing their efforts toward the success of the enterprise.” 

Having developed his position in the first part of the book, McGregor 
devotes Chapters 5 through 12 to what appears to this reviewer to be 
a very practical and useful exploration of the implications of Theory 
Y ideas for a set of very concrete management problems. Abbreviated 
case materials are used throughout. Chapter 5 presents an actual 
instance of a vice president’s use of the principle of integration and 
self-control. Chapter 6 treats the administration of performance 
appraisals with insight, particularly job descriptions, psychological 
testing, and performance measurement. Chapter 7 is concerned with 
a variety of problems in wage and salary administration. The ideas 
in this chapter make a creative contribution to the field, though 
many will not like McGregor’s proposals. Chapters 8 and 9 analyze 
the Scanlon Plan and a variety of problems in the use of participative 
management. A discussion of the managerial climate and its effect, 
principally with respect to problems of trust and fairness, is the topic 
of Chapter 10. Chapters 11 and 12 provide an excellent diagnostic 
appraisal of some of the psychological problems and dilemmas created 
by the traditional approach to line-staff relationships, a clear case of 
the inadequacy of a formal, logical approach to the relationship be- 
tween authority and responsibility. 

The final portion of the book focuses attention on the problem of 
achieving change in the direction of Theory Y assumptions and prac- 
tices. Management development programs are discussed, some of the 
new methods of experiential training such as the “T-Group” are 
presented, and the book ends with an essay and some advice on the 
use of the managerial team as the method for achieving new levels 
of organizational functioning. 
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As a point of view, the book is open to all the criticisms that have 
been made at one time or another of the “human relations approach.” 
Social and economic factors are neglected; the “real” conflict between 
management and labor precludes implementation without exploita- 
tive manipulation. What interests this reviewer, rather, is the question 
of what it is that determines the organizational theory and set of 
assumptions characteristic of any particular management group. Im- 
portant value premises are involved in McGregor’s proposals. If a 
manager sees the purpose of the organization as being the enhance- 
ment of the wealth and power of the owner-manager group, might 
he not find Theory X to be the most appropriate approach, whateve1 
its hidden costs? Some commitment to a democratic value scheme, some 
basic attitudes toward human relationships may be involved in choos- 
ing Theory Y. A clarification of the value issues along with a little 
more attention to the differences between knowledge and belief, and to 
the empirical bases for Theory Y would have strengthened the thesis 
of the book. 

HowarD BAUMGARTEI 

Associate Professor of Human Relations 
University of Kansas 


Management of International Relations. By John F. Fayerweather. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960. 640 pp. $9.50. 


“The world is our oyster” has become increasingly the view of many 
American businessmen contemplating expanding world markets. John 
Fayerweather’s new book will provide an appropriate sauce for many, 
compounded as it is of a tasty blend of commentary and case studies— 
the latter selected primarily from the work of the author and his 
former colleagues at the Harvard Business School. 

At the very outset Fayerweather makes clear the volume’s purpose 
and theme: “It is written for businessmen and business students, and 
the assumption throughout is that the primary objective is more 
effective business operation with particular concern for maximizing 
profits.” “The profit motive,” he continues, “offers great potential in 
the furtherance of economic development and the businessman should 
not be embarrassed in its pursuit.” That this is no will-of-the-wisp 
pastime is further spelled out in the author’s promising conclusion 
that “profit margins in most countries are substantially higher than 
in the United States. 
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But what does the repast look like from the standpoint of the 
oyster? Do we find a passive dish waiting only to be sampled and 
enjoyed by the palate of the discriminating overseas businessman? 
Is it true, as the author suggests, that “management is management 
whether you are in Tokyo or Toledo,” or does management take on 
certain unique characteristics in foreign countries? Can the enlightened 
businessman hope to maximize his profits in the long run without 
much greater attention to the thoughts, outlook, preferences, and 
desires of the market than this study’s basic premise suggests? 

Fayerweather has little sympathy for those Americans among whom 
“there is a propensity to expect U. S. business to assume the character 
of a public, nonprofit enterprise outside the United States.” But to 
many, more expert than this reviewer, it seems clear that American 
business, like it or not, does become vested with the responsibility of 
representing the public interest outside our boundaries—and_ the 
American businessman, for better or worse, becomes an instrument 
of American foreign policy, as much as any tourist, diplomat, or 
member of the armed services abroad. Wishing it were otherwise, 
even patiently explaining the American concept of business-govern- 
ment separation, is not likely to change the expectations in those 
lands into which American business moves. 

Fayerweather wisely limits his cases to four nations—Mexico, India, 
France, and Turkey—nations which well exemplify a range of develop- 
ment problems. Not only does he cover the traditional areas—market- 
ing, organization, and financial management—but he explores a 
newer dimension in his discussion of personal, cultural, and com- 
munity relationships. In covering the territory thus staked out, he 
does an exceptionally competent and capable job based on long 
experience and many first-hand interviews. At times, as in discussing 
the problems of doing business in Latin America, his understanding 
of the national problems involved rises to the level of his comprehen- 
sion of overseas business problems—a very high level indeed. 

To his treatment of labor relations, Fayerweather brings the breadth 
and sympathy for a fully three-dimensional model. Presenting another 
sound evaluation of the problems facing American businessmen 
overseas—the frequent need for a paternalism outdated in this country, 
the possible untoward results of a “good” labor policy in terms of 
increased absenteeism, the impact of cultural variations—he adds a 
sympathetic understanding of the other nationals’ points of view. 
One of his conclusions not always accepted at home is that “the basic 
acceptance of unionism by management” provides a “sound guide for 
general application” abroad. 
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Equally farsighted is his suggested philosophy for overseas opera- 
tion: 

There is nothing sacred about the U.S. system of private capitalism. Other 
forms. ..can be more effective in foreign countries, and it is quite feasible for 
U.S. companies to function profitably in these systems....Within this gen- 
eral philosophy, it will be possible to maintain an international operation 
whose risks and problems are minimized by careful analysis, thoughtful plan- 
ning and sensible operating management of specific ventures. 

And indeed, the carefully chosen, well-integrated cases that Fayer- 
weather has prepared or selected serve to illustrate these points 
throughout. 

On the other hand, his sections on personal relations, community 
relations, and marketing tend to lose their international orientation 
in favor of a too strongly American, too strongly business-oriented 
perspective. Perhaps the problem stems from the author's limited 
definition of simpatico—a word to which he ascribes the somewhat 
negative connotation of “good company, pleasant and amusing without 
offending local codes.”” To the Latin American, simpatico is much more; 
it is the positive sympathetic understanding (based in cultural 
empathy) of a “good neighbor.” And simpatico would seem to offer 
a valuable guide to American business overseas everywhere. 

Moreover, Fayerweather seemingly accepts the North American 
emphasis upon “company image” as a goal in and of itself—a goal 
to be achieved by careful attention to personal, community, and labor 
relations. Without denying the importance of these, it should be 
noted that far too many overseas customers have been heard urging 
plaintively that we might build a company image with better prod- 
ucts—products emphasizing serviceability and durability rather than 
forced obsolescence and nonfunctional gadgetry. Our concern with 
tail fins and annual model changes has been increasingly remarked 
at home. To a have-not nation, carefully husbanding its scarce re- 
sources, this predilection seems almost immoral. In his marketing 
advice to American manufacturers the author has been far too polite 
in failing to assess the shortcomings of their products. Our overseas 
customers are rapidly becoming much less inhibited. 

But the chief basic weakness in this book, which has so much to 
offer, is the author’s unquestioning acceptance of the manipulation 
and exploitation of overseas markets for purposes of American cor- 
porate profit. Nor can the argument be diverted by advancing the 
claims of private against public purpose. For the challenge to American 
businessmen can and should be met, it seems to this reviewer, within 
our traditional incentive system. The question is whether or not 
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American businessmen, before time runs out on them, can achieve that 
degree of true enlightenment allowing them to establish an even more 
profitable long-run market. This is the market to be developed on the 
basis of serving evolving needs rather than exploiting existing oppor- 
tunity. If so, however, their adaptation to foreign situations will 
require more than just “learning the words”; they must truly “learn 
the language” and above all accept the aspirations, the demands, the 
desires of others. 

In conclusion, then, there is much of value in Fayerweather’s volume 
for both businessman and student—so much that this major omission 
becomes all the more regrettable. Particularly for the perspicacious 
reader with an existing background of area studies, it will supply 
both business perspective and an understanding of problems. For the 
less broadly grounded, it may prove more dangerous. But perhaps 
its greatest value will be for that innovator who finds in its text the 
implications, and in its cases the clues, for creating a new kind of 
overseas operation—an operation profitable beyond expectation be- 
cause it is in the public interest—of both the nation involved and the 
United States. This will be the business statesman who puts into over- 
seas practice the modern corporate precepts of multiple responsibility 
—to customer, to labor, to supplier, and to stockholder as well as 
to management. 

Until that time, however, Management of International Operations 
cannot be recommended for United States Information Service libraries 
abroad. Its basic premises will do little to further the “public image” 
of the United States that we seek to establish. 

M. SCHMID1 
Associate Professor of Political Science 
Maxwell Graduate School, Syracuse University 


The Professional Soldier: A Social and Political Portrait. By Morris 

Janowitz. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1960. 464 pp. $6.75. 

Every day professional military officers make key decisions which 
affect the lives and fortunes of all of us. They spend, within the broad 
limits set by Congress and the civilian officials in the executive branch, 
over half of the national budget; and they organize and deploy the 
combat forces on which we rely to deter a nuclear attack on the United 
States or to fight and win a more limited war. Yet the widespread 
public image of these men is not flattering: it is typical to assert that 
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the military men are narrow-minded, inflexible, and authoritarian; 
that they overvalue violence as a solution to international relations; 
that they seek to dominate or to bankrupt the country; and that their 
membership in the military profession proves their reluctance to face 
the rigors of civilian life. The Professional Soldier is a careful, empir- 
ically-based sociological analysis of the military officer corps of the 
United States that should do much to correct these and other stereo- 
types. 

Morris Janowitz is a research sociologist at the University of 
Michigan, who has done significant work in the fields of propaganda, 
psychological warfare, community power structures, and voting be- 
havior. In this study he treats the military elite as a professional 
group, which he analyzes in terms of the social origins, the self-images 
and ideologies, the career lines and career motivations, the styles of 
life, the strategic and political beliefs, and the public relations and 
pressure group activities of its members. The data for the analysis 
were gathered from historical and documentary sources, from an 
examination of the social backgrounds and career patterns of a 
sample of 761 generals and admirals appointed since 1910, from 
opinion data previously collected from 550 officers on duty in the 
Pentagon, and from intensive interviews of 113 officers presently in 
the rank of colonel or brigadier general (or its naval equivalent) who 
are marked for further advancement. 

The author finds that five major trends have been operating within 
the military establishment over the past fifty years: (1) The techniques 
of organizational control have changed. The arbitrary issuing of orders 
without explanation of the purposes involved has given way to methods 
of indirect control based more on manipulation, persuasion, and 
negotiation. (2) The skills required of military officers have become 
more and more like the skills possessed by civilian technicians and 
administrators. Not only has there been an increase in the proportion 
of technical specialists with direct civilian equivalents, such as engi- 
neers or health service experts in the military organization, but the 
task of the military commander himself has become more like that 
of the head of any large civilian organization—the co-ordination of 
diversified units and technical specialties, and the representation of 
the organization before outside groups and the general public. Never- 
theless, in the military establishment, the “manager” has not and 
cannot completely eliminate the need for the “heroic fighter”—the 
type of soldier who “seeks success in combat,” and who is willing to 
face danger “regardless of his personal safety.” (3) There has been a 
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shift in the recruitment of high military officers “from a narrow, 
relatively high, social status base to a broader base, more representative 
of the population as a whole.” The implications of this “democratiza- 
tion” are not altogether clear. For example, some research evidence 
suggests that lower social strata have a greater tendency toward 
“authoritarianism” and may not be sufficiently influenced by traditions 
of democratic political control. (4) There has been a marked weakening 
of the seniority system and an increased dependence upon performance, 
stressing high individual competence, of “‘prescribed careers” (attend- 
ance at command and staff schools and war colleges, assignment to 
proper command and staff posts, and avoidance of low-prestige tasks) 
for promotion to the upper ranks. Entry into the very top of the 
profession, however, has gone to those whose careers deviated somewhat 
from the prescribed one, causing them to be exposed to unusual expe- 
riences, which gave them new and rare skills and perspectives. (5) There 
has been a change in the self-image of the military officer from that of 
the politically unconcerned soldier who fights because it is his pro- 
fession, to that of the concerned, dedicated public servant who seeks 
ideological and moral justification for his use of force. This is partly 
a result of the changing emphasis in military indoctrination: The 
emphasis on uncritical acceptance of tradition and noninvolvement 
with political affairs has given way to an emphasis on initiative, con- 
tinuous innovation, and the development of a critical capacity. More- 
over, the military school system itself now provides instruction in a 
wide range of political, economic, and social subjects once thought to 
be irrelevant. It remains an open question whether those receiving 
this new critical, politically informed military training will one day 
begin openly to second-guess the policies of the civilian leadership 
of the country. The evidence indicates that there is already within 
the military profession a widespread lack of respect or understanding 
for the professional politician and for the role of political compromise 
in resolving potentially disruptive, conflicting demands. 

On the whole, Janowitz finds few faults with the military pro- 
fession itself. He judges it somewhat deficient in the past in estimating 
the political consequences of military action. He is considerably con- 
cerned over the extent of its activities as a legislative pressure group 
and public relations force. He sees some uncertainty about its ability 
to attract and retain superior personnel. Janowitz feels that most of 
the difficulties he has found flow chiefly from weaknesses in the political 
institutions calculated to insure civilian control of the military organ- 
ization. He calls for institutional devices to preclude the possibility 
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of “unanticipated militarism” and to help the professional officer 
corps develop a new and healthy self-conception—that of a “con- 
stabulary force,” a military establishment “continuously prepared to 
act, committed to the minimum use of force, [which] seeks viable 
international relations rather than victory. ..”and is “subject to civil- 
ian control.” 

The Professional Soldier is an extremely informative, well-written 
book which should be read by social scientists, military officers, and 
all those who make glib generalizations about the “military” or the 
“military mind.” It is, nonetheless, open to a few criticisms. First, 
although the book purports to be a study of trends in the military 
establishment, the data for the earlier parts of some of the trends 
are not adequately presented in the text. Second, the evidence that 
allegedly demonstrates the military’s increased tendency to develop 
ideological justifications for the military function as such (as opposed 
to justifications of the role of a particular service or weapons system), 
is not compelling. Third, although the author asserts more than once 
that the “constabulary concept” and “civilian control” would be 
facilitated by “realistic” or “effective” unification, nowhere does he 
define either “civilian control” or “unification” sufficiently to permit 
a proper evaluation of his prescriptions. In any case, it appears to 
me that greater unification might weaken civilian control, especially 
if it involved a supression of the differences of opinion within the 
military establishment. A single, authoritative military voice, appar- 
ently based on technical expertise, would be extremely difficult for the 
civilian leadership to dispute or reject. Similarly, it is my opinion 
that the “interservice rivalries” decried by the author (or intra-organ- 
izational conflicts if, for example, the “services” were united) are 
inevitable and therefore cannot be eliminated, but can only be made 
less visible by changes in organizational form. This is particularly 
true during times of unrealistically low military appropriations. 
Finally, it is no longer strictly accurate to state that “there has been 
no effort. . . [to reward] the officer with a broad non-service point 
of view.” In April 1958, President Eisenhower announced in his special 
message to Congress on defense reorganization that thereafter pro- 
motions beyond the two-star rank would be reserved for those officers 
who had demonstrated the capacity to deal with national security 
affairs “without extreme service partisanship”; in December 1959, 
Secretary of Defense Gates implemented this presidential promotion 
policy and added even more strict pro-unification requirements of his 
own. 
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Janowitz has done us a great service by giving us the facts about 
one of the important power elites in the United States today. I should 
like to see social scientists use his book as a model and apply its 
research techniques to the study of still other national leadership 
groups. Only in this way shall we ever accumulate sufficient empirical 
evidence to conclude whether there exists a single, cohesive, national 
power elite, all-encompassing in scope and supreme in power. This 
study does not suggest that such an elite exists. 


DEMETRIOS CARALEY 
Research Fellow, Department of Public Law and Government 


Columbia University 


Theoretical Studies in Social Organization of the Prison. By Gresham 
M. Sykes, Sheldon L. Messinger, Richard A. Cloward, Richard Mc- 
Cleery, Donald R. Cressey, Lloyd E. Ohlin, and George H. Grosser. 
New York: Social Science Research Council, Pamphlet 15, 1960. 
146 pp. $1.50. 

Unlike other basic institutions that may be said to have been pres- 
ent, in embryonic form, in the primitive family and to have evolved 
into more complex forms, the prison is peculiarly the product of that 
larger group designated as society and organized as the state. Therefore, 
although prisons may share many of the characteristics of other human 
organizations and thus may serve as a basis for generalizations about 
social systems in general, their relatively late appearance on the his- 
torical scene and their sociologically secondary nature will tend to 
delimit any easy assimilation of such institutions into such conceptual 
schemes. Nevertheless, the attempt to assimilate and generalize is 
always interesting and instructive. 

The authors of these studies are like Platonic philosopher-kings 
returned from the cave of shadows to teach others the distinction 
between illusion and reality. Most of them have worked in prisons 
and are well-qualified to see through the stereotypes of prisoners and 
prisons cultivated in the public mind by the mass media. In general 
criminals interest the public only while the contest between good and 
evil remains unresolved. Once a criminal is caught and convicted, 
and a disposition is made of the case, public interest shifts to succeed- 
ing unresolved crimes. Meanwhile, the prisoner is consigned to a semi- 
mythical limbo, which the public “knows” as a prison. However, the 
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ontology and epistemology of a prison is quite a different thing in 
the mind and experience of a perceptive specialist, as soon becomes 
evident from this text. 

Sykes and Messinger describe the inmate social system with its 
ethnocentric ideology called the inmate code and some of the func- 
tional, social-role types that can readily be delineated from the general 
cult of delinquent masculinity. The inmate social system gives the 
inmates a Weltanschauung that enables them to maintain their delin- 
quent integrity with a minimum of compromise with the demands of 
the conventional world and its authoritarian apparatus. Cloward 
demonstrates how the official prison hierarchy comes to terms, con- 
sciously or not, with the inmate social system by sharing its power 
with the inmate elite, who constitute a conservative, and therefore 
stabilizing, element in the penal population. 

McCleery and Cressey discuss some aspects of the problems that 
accompany policy changes inside the prison. McCleery points out that 
the inmates are not simply the passive recipients of actions based on 
this or that policy. Rather, the inmate social structure accommodates 
itself to whatever status quo exists and then actively reorganizes itself 
as prison policies and conditions change. The communications system 
of a prison undergoing change is used to illustrate this thesis. Changes 
in the prison power structure are followed by changes in the channels 
of communication for both the official hierarchy and the informal 
inmate social structure. McCleery sometimes talks as if this relation- 
ship between power structure and communication channels is reversed, 
but that is the weaker argument. Cressey describes the schizoid char- 
acter of the traditional, punitively oriented prison when a policy 
change requires the implementation of some aspects of the so-called 
New Penology of 1870, i.e., individualized treatment and rehabilita- 
tive programs. A complete impasse of contradictions ensues, demon- 
strating that institutions, like men, are under the logical necessity 
of respecting the law of the excluded middle: a prison must either 
punish or treat, but it cannot do both simultaneously. 

Ohlin describes the sense in which a prison is an other-directed 
institution vis-a-vis outside interest groups who influence its nature 
and orientation. These are, of course, special interest groups, for the 
general public tends to be apathetic, romantic, or naive about prisons. 
At the same time, the special interest groups neither know nor care 
about the “real” nature of the prison. They see it refracted through 
their special interest prism. The politicians, law-enforcement groups, 
businessmen, unions, religious representatives, the news media, con- 
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tractors, welfare groups, professional societies—all view the prison in 
terms of advantage and control, placing contradictory demands upon 
it and shifting responsibilities in an opportunistic manner. In the 
interminable struggle between the punitive and rehabilitative philos- 
ophies of correctional work, the parties to the conflict have too often 
concentrated upon each other, overlooking the crucial role that such 
outside special interest groups play in the form and eventual outcome 
of this contest. Finally, the introduction and the concluding essay by 
Grosser attempts to integrate the foregoing contributions into a general 
restatement, but adds very little that has not been said better by the 
original authors. 

A careful reading of these essays can lead to a profound pessimism 
about prison administration, for the scholars of penology desert the 
prisons for the universities. This leaves the prisons in the hands of 
the traditional political survivors. What makes this all the sadder 
is that the public tends to confuse tenure with competence, and those 
who have the tenure do not hesitate to use their positions, and the 
public relations resources available to them, to compound this con- 
fusion in the public mind. However, it is only because prisons are 
enormously flexible, and inmates have infinite patience, that those 
who administer the traditional prisons by untested rules of thumb 
are able to masquerade as “expert penologists.” These essays could 
be, but probably will not be, read with great profit by prison admin- 
istrators. Let us hope that the students of today, who may become 
the prison administrators of tomorrow, will do so. 


Hans W. Mattick 


President 
Illinois Academy of Criminology 


Abstracts 


Administrative Organization. John M. Pfiffmer and Frank P. Sher- 
wood. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1960. 481 pp. Available from 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. Single copy, 
$9.00. 

This textbook synthesizes the traditional—-mechanistic view of organ- 
ization with that of the behavioral scientist. This is accomplished con- 
ceptually by describing the organization as a formal system of work 
division, in which authority and co-ordination are affected by environ- 
ment, power, and politics, and the extent to which leadership may 
substantially modify and qualify it. Drawing from a broad spectrum 
of writings and research, the substantive concentration is on business 
management and organization, though considerable space is given to 
discussing relevant parallels in government. 

Part I of the book presents a discussion of the organization in modern 
society and the development of organization theory. The formal, 
structural aspects of organization are dealt with in the second part 
and Part III presents some of the variables which modify them. The 
last three chapters of the book offer an interesting discussion of some 
of the social issues surrounding organizations in modern society and 
some predictions for the future. 


American State Legislators’ Role Orientations toward Pressure Groups. 
John C. Wahlke et al., The Journal of Politics, 22 (1960), 203-227. 
Available from the Managing Editor, Department of Political 
Science, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. No price given for 
a single copy. 

Taking their cue from role theory, the authors set out to test the 
hypothesis that “legislators’ conceptions of their role as legislators 
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will be a crucial factor governing their legislative behavior and thereby 
affecting the access, influence or power” of pressure groups. Using a 
four-item Likert-type scale, based upon interviews with legislators 
from four states, the group is divided into those who facilitate pres- 
sure-group activity (facilitators), those resisting it (resistors), and those 
who are neutral. Among other things it was found that the facilitators 
were most aware of pressure groups, most favorably inclined toward 
accepting them as important to the democratic process, and most 
efficient and respected as legislators. In addition, the authors suggest 
that a distinctive “political culture” exists in each of the states studied 
which acts as an important intervening variable in determining much 


that is done. 


The Army and the Founding of the Turkish Republic. Dankwart A. 
Rustow. World Politics, 11 (1959), 513-552. Available from World 
Politics, Woodrow Wilson Hall, Princeton University, Princeton, 
N.J. Single copy, $2.00. 

The author reviews the circumstances surrounding the involvement 
of military officers in Turkish politics after World War I and until 
very recently, their subsequent withdrawal from the political scene. 
A brief historical discussion of the latter days of the Oitoman Empire 
and the Young Turk military coup of 1908 sets the stage for an 
extended examination of the Kemalist movement of 1919-1923. In 
analyzing the characteristics of the civilian and military supporters of 
the ancien régime and the nationalists, age and ethnic differences are 
striking. Likewise, the author points out that the Young Turks who 
swept into power in 1908 as champions of constitutional democracy 
ended up with a concentration of power in the hands of the military. 
On the other hand, the Kemalist movement, which started from a 
military apex, “fashioned a set of civilian institutions to which the 
military were increasingly subordinated.” The last half of the article 
suggests some of the reasons for this important development. 


The Attitudes of Steelworkers to Technical Change. Olive Banks. 
Liverpool, 1960. 152 pp. Available from the Liverpool University 
Press, 123 Grove St., Liverpool 7, Eng. Single copy, $3.40. 

In 1952 the British steel factory which is the setting for this study 
began undergoing significant technical changes and modernization. 
Interviewing a sample of those workers affected by these changes, an 
attempt is made to evaluate their impact on the workers’ assessments 
of their own promotion opportunities, social relationships, job satis- 
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faction, leisure activities, family life, and so on. The relationships 
between such subjective assessments and age, wage experience (i.e., 
an increase or decrease as a result of the changes), and occupational 
status is also analyzed. A focused case study of the redundant furnace 
crewmen is included in one chapter. 

By and large the workers approved the changes and their con- 
sequences. Opposition was found mainly among low-status production 
workers and those who believed that their earnings had decreased as 
a result of the changes. Significantly, older men were less likely to be 
critical and exhibit adverse attitudes than younger men even though 
they were the most likely to be disadvantaged by the new developments. 
Ihe present study is similar to ones completed in five other European 
countries through the auspices of the International Committee for 
Social Research in Industry. 


Authority in Organizations. Robert V. Presthus. Public Administra- 
tion Review, 20 (1960), 86-91. Available from the American Society 
for Public Administration, 6042 Kimbark Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 
Single copy, $3.50. 

Viewing authority, “the capacity to evoke compliance in others,” as 
something which stems from the process of personal interaction, the 
author suggests that it is the critical variable in explaining how organ- 
izations elicit and channel the support and energy of their members. 
The key to understanding how it works lies in the process of legitimiza- 
tion. Using relevant research findings to support his theses, four bases 
of legitimization are delineated and discussed: legitimization by 
expertise, formal position, rapport, and a “generalized deference to 
authority.” It is the complex interrelationship of these factors which 
determines the acceptance or rejection of authority in any given 
situation. 


Computer Automation, Work Environment, and Employee Satisfac- 
tion: A Case Study. Einar Hardin. Jndustrial and Labor Relations 
Review, 13 (1960), 559-567. Available from the Industrial and 
Labor Relations Review, New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. Single copy, $1.75. 


While the introduction of data-processing equipment to an organ- 
ization may be technologically revolutionary, the changes it introduces 
in work environment and work satisfaction may be very similar to 
those which come about normally. This general finding is the outcome 
of comparisons with respect to perceived computer impact on job 
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satisfaction, net change in the job and feelings about perceived job 
change between departments which were affected or unaffected by 
the installation of a 650 IBM electronic data-processing machine in 
a medium-sized insurance company. The conclusions are based on a 
questionnaire survey of employees in these departments and on in- 
tensive interviewing of supervisory personne] before, during, and after 
the introduction of the machine. 


Estimating Recent Federal Agency Productivity Trends. Henry D. 
Lytton. Washington, 1959. 46 pp. (mimeo.) Available from the 
author, Management Consulting, 1307 35th St., N.W., Washington 
7, D.C. Single copy, $7.50. 

Little has been done in the way of systematically studying pro- 
ductivity (output divided by input) trends in federal government 
agencies even though such work has obvious managerial, economic, 
and budgetary implications. Taking a homogenous service-and-finance 
group of five agencies (including the Post Office and most of the 
Veteran’s Administration) which represented 56 per cent of the non- 
defense agencies in 1958, the author analyzes their productivity trends 
between 1947 and 1958. Among other things the findings show that 
there has been a significant and steady increase in output per person 
during this period. The over-all increase of 2.2 per cent per year 
compares favorably with the 3.1 per cent yearly increase in the private, 
domestic economy for the same years. 

The first part of the work deals with some of the problems of and 
justifications for such a study. Part II summarizes, in textual form, 
the findings for each of the agencies involved. Tables showing the 
yearly figures for each agency are appended. 


The Fourteen Erroneous Postulates. Col. Leland B. Kuhre. Armed 
Forces Management, 6 (1960), 34-35. Available from the Academy 
of Organizational Science, 203 Greenlawn Dr., San Antonio 1, Tex. 
No price given for a single copy. 

The empirical sciences, such as biology, sociology and psychology, 
provide the cumulative knowledge for an understanding of administra- 
tion, but only the rational sciences can produce a science of adminis- 
tration and organization. Unfortunately personal rationalizations and 
“half true maxims and proverbs” based upon age, repetition, and 
prestige-utterance still serve as the foundations upon which many 
administrators build their own private “sciences” of administration. 
Fourteen such erroneous postulates are briefly outlined. The develop- 
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ment of a true science of organization depends upon the proper 
combination of the empirical and rational sciences. 


Private Enterprise in Lebanon. Arthur E. Mills. Beirut, 1959. 154 
pp. Available from the Department of Business Administration 
American University, Beirut, Lebanon. No price given. 

Oriented around the various problems faced by businessmen in 
modern Lebanon, this study offers some concrete recommendations 
and suggested solutions. Dividing the subject matter into areas within 
and beyond the control of the individual businessman, Parts I and 
III are devoted, respectively, to the economic environment and the 
influence of public policies. Part II offers an analysis of the perform- 
ance of management and the individual businessman. Sections on the 
natural, capital, and manpower resources and a brief study of the 
Lebanese market structure are included in the first part. Attention 
is focused on the production and marketing activities of firms in 
the second part with one chapter devoted to organization and general 
administration. Particular emphasis is given to Arabic cultural values 
as they affect administrative behavior. The concluding chapter states 
the author’s conclusions about the role of the businessman, the state, 
and the university in assisting the development of private enterprise. 


Scientists in Government. Earl W. Lindveit. Washington, 1960. 
84 pp. Available from the Public Affairs Press, 418 New Jersey 
Ave., S.E., Washington 3, D.C. Single copy, $3.25. 

A continually expanding national economy, heavy defense require- 
ments, and a general growth in the activities of government coupled 
with an inadequate expansion of educational facilities and the lowered 
birth rate of the 1930's has resulted in a scientific manpower crisis. 
This basic problem has been further exacerbated in the federal gov- 
ernment by inflexible and cumbersome recruitment machinery, in- 
adequate salaries, a general shortage of information about scientific 
manpower in the civil service, and the lack of clearly defined policies 
vis-a-vis scientific personnel. 

In reaching these conclusions the present brief survey looks at the 
role of science in government, the machinery for personnel policy 
formulation, the governmental environment for scientific research 
and specific problems of recruitment, training, and retention. Besides 
recommending certain changes in these latter areas, the author stresses 
the need for more detailed information about government scientists 
and a more adequate system of scientific policy formulation. 
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The Utility and Limitations of Interest Group Theory in Non-Ameri- 
can Field Situations. Joseph La Palombara. Journal of Politics, 
22 (1960), 29-49. Available from Manning J. Dauer, Managing 
Editor, Department of Political Science, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla. No price given for single copies. 

In this article the author raises some important questions about 
the general utility of the interest group theory approach to political 
behavior. He takes the position that at present there is no satisfactory 
general theory of interest groups and that there is a need to concentrate 
on the development and testing of some middle-range propositions 
about them. And, the author adds, “we should insist that some of our 
notions be tested in political systems other than that of the United 
States.” 

The last half of the article is an attempt to follow this dictum by 
testing several well-known propositions about interest group behavior 
in an Italian context. The findings, which are related primarily to 
relationships between various interest groups and the Italian bureauc- 
racy, are stated in an impressionistic way. There are, however, a number 
of pertinent observations about Italian interest groups. In the first 
place, the society is highly fragmented into subcultures with interest 
groups frequently forming within each of these semi-isolated cultures. 
This results in an enormous proliferation of interest groups. The 
author also reports that a number of administrative agencies have 
quasi-corporative relationships with certain interest groups. The final 
conclusion, however, is that a simplistic theory of interest groups simply 
does not suffice to explain all of the behavior which was observed. 


Utility Theory, Decision Theory, and Profit Maximization. Joseph 
E. Haring and Gorman C. Smith. American Economic Review, 49 
(1959), 566-583. Available from the American Economic Review, 
Curtis Reed Plaza, Menasha, Wis. Single copy, $1.50. 


The authors distinguish three different types of risk-taking decisions: 
(1) marginal decisions, those associated with the possibility of little 
loss and consequently influenced substantially by nonincome factors; 
(2) structural decisions such as career choice, which influence the 
outcomes of many important future events; and (3) operational deci- 
sions, those falling between the two extremes and the “object of central 
concern for economic theory.” After briefly reviewing two other schools 
of utility-income theory which, from the point of view of the authors, 
fail to explain operational decisions adequately, they offer a model 
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of their own to explain such decisions. Based on the assumption that 
utility is an increasing linear function of income, the model has five 
steps which are outlined and applied to two simple operational-type 
decisions. The steps are: (1) deciding how much effort to invest in 
making any choice; (2) selecting a reasonable number of possible 
outcomes on which to concentrate; (3) eliminating all choices which 
are too bad; (4) selecting a central value for each remaining project; 
and (5) choosing the single project with the most attractive central 
value. The authors conclude by discussing the limitations of their 
model, pointing out that its chief virtue is its “provision of systematic 
insight into the role of uncertainty as it affects investment and othe 
types of operational decisions.” 
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